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Monthly Summary. 


Domesti¢.—The London Emancipation So- 
ciety has issued a circular, stating that the 
special object of its organization having 
been accomplished, the Association is dis- 
solved. 

The Index—the London organ of the 
defunct Slaveholders’ Confederacy — has 
issued its last number. Its valedictory 
address is quite a curiosity, as a compound 
of mendacious statements and bold as- 
sumptions. 

A public meeting was held in the Town 
Hall on Wednesday evening, 2nd of August 
ult., in connection with the Birmingham 
and Midland Freedmen’s-Aid Association. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. John Hart- 
ley, and there were also present the Rev. 
W. Shaw, President of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference ; Dr. Osborn, ex-President ; Revs. 
H. T. Breay, R. W. Dale, C. Brittain, 
E. Taylor, Dr. Rigg, Dr. Rule, Dr. Job- 
son, J. Farrar, W. Arthur, W. M. Pun- 
shon, and a hundred other Wesleyan 
ministers. 

The meeting was crowded, and the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

Moved by the Rev. W. Shaw, President 
of the Wesleyan Conference, and seconded 
by the Rev. Dr. Osborn, ex-President of 
the same: 


“That this meeting, while rejoicing in the 
fact, that at the close of the late civil war in 
America four millions of coloured people, formerly 
slaves, have become free, nevertheless views with 
prayerful concern and tender sympathy the dis- 
tressing physical, social, and spiritual condition 





of these freed people in their state of transition 
from bondage to liberty.’ 


Moved by the Rev. W. Arthur, M.A., 
one of the Secretaries of the Wesleyan 


Missionary Society, and seconded by the 
Rev. Luke Wiseman : 


“That this meeting, while rejoicing in the 
efforts made by the President and Government 
of the United States on behalf of the freedmen, 
especially in the appointment of Major-General 
O. O. Howard as head of the Bureau for freed- 
men’s affairs, cordially sympathizes in the objects 
and labours of the Freedmen’s Associations 
formed in the United States, and in the fact 
that their co-operation is valued and invited by 
the American G)vernment.” 


Moved by Samuel Bowly, of Gloucester 
and seconded by Mr. T. B. Smithies, editor 
of the British Workman: 

“ That this meeting most cordially welcomes the 
Rev. Bishop Janes, of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church—a great religious community, 
whose sympathies are with the freedmen; and 
hereby tenders to him personally, and through 
him to the great community which he so worthily 
represents, and to all other their worthy asso- 
ciated and individual co-workers in this great 
cause in the United States of America, the ex- 
pression of their kindest fraternal regards, ac- 
companied by earnest wishes for their true 
welfare, and earnest prayer to Almighty God 
for speedy and complete success.” 

The Bishop responded to the resolution 
in an eloquent speech; after which the 
Rev. R. W. Dale moved, and the Rev. D. 
Begg seconded, the following resolution : 

“That this meeting also most heartily rejoices 
in the formation of Freedmen’s Aid Associations 
in America, Great Britain, France, and else- 
where; at the fraternal spirit which pervades 
these bodies; and desires to see all philantthro 
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pists, and especially the various religious com- 
munities of this kingdom—including the Wes- 
leyan Methcdist Society, whose venerable and 
esteemed President and ex-President, with other 
ministers, they welcome here to-night—throw 
the whole available weight of their piety, in- 
fluence, and means, in co-operation with their 
American brethren, into the work of elevating 
the freed people; a work which, worthily per- 
formed, must, by the Divine blessing, be pro- 
ductive of the best results, not only on the freed- 
men and on the Governments and peoples of the 
two great nations mainly concerned, but on the 
world at large.” 


An address from the Hon. C. C. Leigh, 
and a vote of thanks to the gentlemen who 
had spoken, and to the Mayor for the use 
of the Hall, terminated the proceedings. 


PortuGaL.—On Tuesday, the Ist ult., 
the King of Portugal opened the second 
Cortes for the current year. The following 
two extracts from the speech he delivered 
on that occasion will be interesting to 
anti-slavery friends : 


‘**T have the satisfaction to announce to 
ou that the interruption of political re- 
ations between Brazil and Great Britain 
has ‘ceased. This momentary disagree- 
ment has terminated to the mutual honour 
of both Governments. I congratulate my- 
self upon having offered my mediation, ac- 
cepted by the two States interested, in a 
uestion which has been settled in so satis- 
actory a manner; a result to be expected 

from the enlightenment and prudence of 
the two nations, to whom we are bound 
by the strictest ties, 

‘¢ The good administration of our colonial 
provinces merits all the solicitude of my 
Government. Among other projects, a 
Bill will shortly be laid before you for the 
abolition, under specified conditions, of 
Slavery in all parts of the monarchy.” 

Srain.—The slave question in Cuba has 
lately been much discussed by the Havana 
and Madrid press. Several projects of 
emancipation have been mooted, and the 
landed proprietors are generally desirous 
of adopting some gradual measures of abo- 
lition, providing against the deterioration 
of property, and consequent decline of the 
colony, now in a very flourishing condition, 
and protecting the negro himself from the 
possibly dangerous consequences of a too 
sudden emancipation. 

The last advices from the Havana an- 
nounce a meeting of the principal estate- 
holders and capitalists, to discuss a scheme 
originated by Colonel Francisco Montuos, 
based upon the gradual emancipation of 
the slave by his own labour. Many of 
those present were in favour of this plan. 
An opulent landed proprietor, Don Gonzalo 
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Sorrin, advocated immediate emancipation, 
converting the slaves into colonists, and 
paying them at the rate of four dollars 
monthly for ten years, at the end of which 
period they would be at liberty to re- 
engage themselves with the same master or 
enter the service of another. It is stated 
that many proprietors, whose slaves united 
reach the large number of 100,000, would 
support the conversion of this project into 
law. Another scheme, similar to the 
latter, has also been debated at a meeting 
held at the residence of Don Jose Silverio 
Jorrin, a magistrate and landed proprietor 
of great influence, not only from his large 
fortune, but from his position as head of a 
rich Cuban family. 

Unirep Srates.—The New-York Herald 
states that an animated discussion has 
taken place in the Cabinet upon President 
Johnson’s re-construction policy. Mr. John- 
son expressed his determination to adhere 
to it, regardless of opposition. 

With the aid of white persons from the 
North the emancipated negroes in several 
localities are taking measures to impress 
upon the public mind their right to the 
privilege of the elective franchise. Of the 
party favouring the elevation of the negro 
to the political level of the white man, 
Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase is the gene- 
rally recognised leader, and to secure its 
success he is said to be energetically using 
his extensive influence. Some journals 
assert that when Congress meets Mr. 
Chase’s influence wil] control its action to 
such an extent that the concession of negro 
suffrage will be exacted before Congres- 
sional representation will be permitted to 
the rebellious States. 

All the States in the Union are now pro- 
vided with civil executives, either elected 
or appointed. The following shews the 
seven States which have provisional go- 
vernors, appointed by the President, with 
the names of the incumbents and the date 
of appointment : North Carolina, William 
W. Holden, May 29, 1865; Mississippi, 
William L. Sharkey, June 13, 1865; 
Georgia, James Johnson, June 17, 1865 ; 
Texas, Andrew J. Hamilton, June 17, 
1865; Alabama, Lewis E. Parsons, June 
21, 1865; South Carolina, Benjamin F. 
Perry, June 30, 1865; Florida, William 
Marvin, July 13, 1865. Elections have 
been ordered in the following of these 
States for the purpose of re-organizing ac- 


cording to the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent : Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina. 


The State conventions in Alabama, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, are to be held on 
September 10th and 13th and October 25th 
respectively, and elections as follows: 
Alabama, August 31; South Carolina, 
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September 4; North Carolina, September 
14; Georgia, October 4; and in Texas and 
Florida as soon as practicable, probably by 
or before November 10. In Mississippi 
the convention to amend the State consti- 
tution meets on the 14th of August. 

The Maine Republican Convention has 
passed resolutions favourable to negro suf- 
frage, opposing the admission of the South- 
ern States to congressional representation 
until they prohibit Slavery by State con- 
stitutional amendment. 

A call for a national convention, to be 
composed of three delegates from each con- 
gressional district in the country, to devise 
means for securing negro franchise, is be- 
ing extensively circulated for signatures 
throughout South-eastern Virginia. 

James E. Yeatman, President of the 
Western Branch of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission, writes to General Howard 
from St. Louis, that he has received volun- 
teer contributions from the coloured troops 
in and around that city, amounting to 
7000 dollars, to be appropriated to the 
erection of a monument in this city, in 
honour of the late President Lincoln. 

During the war, the Society of Friends 
in East Tennessee, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, numbered thirty-seven congrega- 
tions, including about 3500 persons. The 
discipline of the Society, prohibiting the 
owning or hiring of slaves, not only re- 
mained inviolate, but the members bore 
an open and firm testimony against Slavery 
and war, and were loyal to the United- 
States’ Government. This subjected them 
to some persecution, but the Society, never- 
theless, received an accession of over 500 
members. Immediately after the surrender 
of Johnston’s army, their brethren of the 
North anl West raised over 20,000 dollars 
to replace their losses by the war, and to 
assist them in re-establishing schools. 

In an official proclamation, James John- 
son, Provisional Governor of Georgia, de- 
clares that Slavery is extinct, and involun- 
tary servitude no longer exists in that 
State. Hence, he proclaims, no person 
shall have control of the labour of another, 
other than such control as may lawfully 
result from indenture, the relation of pa- 
rent and child, guardian and ward, and 
the contract of hiring, -freely and fairly 
made; and that, for a breach of duty on 
the part of any one standing in these rela- 
tions, the military authority will admi- 
nister, in a summary manner, adequate 
-. proper relief under the laws of the 
land. 

General Palmer, in Kentucky, has noti- 
fied all persons in that State who have 
been connected with the Confederate mili- 
tary or civil service, or who have directly 
or indirectly aided or encouraged the re- 
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bellion, that they are disqualified as voters, 
and that if they appear at the polls at the 
approaching elections they will be arrested; 
and he has directed his subordinates 
throughout the State to hold their com- 
mands in readiness to enforce the election 
regulations. He has also addressed to 
President Johnson a communication ex- 
plaining the difficulties he has to contend 
with in the regulation of negro affairs in 
that State. In order to relieve large 
towns of the embarassment caused by great 
numbers of negroes flocking to them from 
the agricultural districts, General Palmer 


has been compelled to grant passes to. 


coloured people to cross to the north side 
of the Ohio river. He considers it utterly 
impossible, under the existing condition of 
affairs, to enforce the State laws relating to 
Slavery. He estimates that there are now 
not more than 50,000 slaves in the State of 
the 250,000 at the commencement of the 
war. Slavery, he says, has no actual ex- 
istence in Kentucky, and if the constitu- 
tional amendment for its abolition should 
not be ratified, he predicts that the whole 
coloured population will leave the State. 

The American papers announce the 
death, in his eightieth year, of Mr. Arthur 
Tappan (brother of Lewis Tappan), widely 
known for his benevolence, and for the 
generous zeal with which he always advo- 
cated and supported any movement for the 
benefit of his fellow-men. He was one of 
the early Abolitionists, and cheerfully took 
a large share of the obloquy and persecu- 
tion which was visited upon that despised 
class in its darkest days. When Garrison 
was imprisoned in Baltimore for an article 
in his paper upon the Domestic Slave- 
trade, Mr. Tappan paid the fine and re- 
leased him from jail, and his name, from 
that time forward, was as notorious and 
almost as much hated at the South as Gar- 
rison’s own. Like most of the class to 
which he was known to belong, his whole 
life gave the lie to the assertion that the 
Abolitionists were *‘men of one idea,” for 
there was no charitable work or pious pur- 
pose to which he did not give the benefit 
of his great executive ability and the sup- 
port of his hearty and untiring devotion. 
Nor did old age coo] his ardour. To the 
end of his days his interest in good works 
never flagged, and for him certainly awaits 
the award : ‘* Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” 

Judge Bond, of the Criminal Court of 
Maryland, has decided that the Orphans’ 
Courts have no right to apprentice negro 
children, on the ground that ‘ apprentice- 
ship” is nothing but Slavery, which the 
Constitution has abolished. 

Within the past two years the coloured 
people of Alexandria, Va., have built over 
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a thousand dwelling-houses, costing from 
300 dollars to 1000 dollars each, and three 
churches, and have invested over 5000 dol- 
lars in ground-rents. Out of a population 
of 8000 coloured persons in the town, only 
twenty-three were drawing rations from 
the Government on last Saturday, while 
more than four times that number of whites 
were received from the same source. 

An African at Louisville has headed a 
subscription for a new church for the 


~ coloured Methodists with the magnificent 


sum of 4000 dollars. He had been a slave 
formerly, but a free man, a barber, for 
fifteen years. 

Half a million Federal rations have been 
distributed among poor North Carolinians 
at Raleigh. Two-thirds of the applicants 
are whites, and many of them were wealthy 
before the war. 

The coloured citizens of New Orleans 
own real estate to the value of 15,000,000 
dollars, and they now have a daily news- 
paper—the Tribune—printed and edited by 
coloured men. 

A movement is on foot by coloured men 
to purchase the Charleston Mercury, and 
publish it as an anti-slavery journal. Some 


8 sem has been made, and money is 


ing subscribed with a good prospect of 
success, 

The first negro who has ever testified in 
any of the courts of record in Illinois was 
examined as a witness for the people in the 
Recorder’s Court, Chicago, on the morning 
of the 15th of May last, in a case of horse- 
stealing, his evidence bearing strongly 
against the prisoner. The same negro was 
formerly a coachman in Mr. Lincoln’s 
family. 

_ General Carl Schurz has received final 
instructions from the President, and is to 
sail on a tour of observation along the 


Southern coast. He is charged to notice 


minutely the temper of the persons pro- 
fessing to be loyal, and assuming control 
in the reorganizing State Governments, to 


examine into the condition of the blacks, 


and, in general, to report on the working 
of the President’s experiment. The Pre- 
sident intimated, that as his present policy 
is only experimental, he wishes to know 
how it operates, and hence his reason for 
sending out General Schurz. 

West Inpixs.— British Guiana. —A fear- 
ful rate of mortality has recently charac- 
terized the Coolie immigration into this 
colony. On the 28th of June the Ganges 
arrived from Calcutta with another tale of 
mortality, more frightful than any of the 
three or four immediately preceding. The 
Ganges arrived after a passage of 116 days. 
She brought 252 people, classified as fol- 
lows: 182 men, 43 women, and 27 children ; 
and she lost on the passage 132, while of 
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the number landed some 40 or 50 had to 
be sent at once to the hospital, where 
several have since died. The disease that 
carried off so large a proportion of these 
people is said to be the same malignant 
fever that attacked the previous vessels 
coming to this colony. But why such a 
fearful disease should break out regularly 
on board ships bound for British Guiana, 
while the Trinidad ships are quite free from 
it, is a mystery that puzzles everybody 
here, inelacllng even our medical authori- 
ties. It is proved beyond the possibility 
of doubt that it is not owing to any defect 
in the arrangements of the vessels. It 
seems to be fathering rather too much upon 
the cyclone to charge it with so powerful 
an influence at this distance of time. But 
it is much easier to say what it cannot be 
than what it is. Some inquiry is being 
made in India as to the cause. 

The ship Arima arrived on the 12th of 
July, after a passage of 104 days, from 
Whampoa, bringing 312 Chinese immi- 
grauts, viz. 249 men, 51 women, and 12 
children. There were 31 deaths on the 
voyage. 

On the 26th of April previously, the ship 
Golden South, 109 days from Calcutta, had 
arrived with 288 men, 42 women, 27 chil- 
dren, and Y infants, the mortality on the 
passage having been 124 from typhus. 

Jamaica.—The island papers are taken 
up with comments upon the condition of 
the colony, and upon Mr. Underhill’s 
letter to the Secretary for the Colonies. 
Numerous public meetings had been held 
upon the same subject, and the Baptist 
Missionaries had sent in an address to 
Governor Eyre, urging him to promote a 
Commission of Inquiry. 








THE FRENCH EMANCIPATION COM- 
MITTEE TO ANDREW JOHNSON. 


WE subjoin a translation of the address to 
Andrew Johnson, issued by the French 
Emancipation Committee, to which we re- 
ferred in our last, regretting our inability 
to insert it. 
ADDRESS TO ANDREW JOHNSON, PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

Ma. Presipext,—The undersigned, faithful 
friends of the United States—sons of the French 
nation that fought for the independence of your’s 
—permit themselves to address to you the ex- 
pression of the sentiments excited in their hearts 
by the horrible attempt which has remitted into 
your hands the functions of Abraham Lincoln 
and the care of his memory. 

He did not die in war, in the midst of the 
soldiers of the Union, he died by the hand of an 
assassin. He is dead; but he leaves his country 
living, and his death may serve his country, if, 
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overcoming the horror of the first emotion, the 
United States know how to grieve over their 
President, to imitate him, to yet listen to him, 
instead of revenging him. 

We Frenchmen, we also have known civil war. 
More than once, in the midst of bloody troubles, 
we have seen the noblest, the most innocent vic- 
tims, fall beneath unexpected blows. Never in 
these crimes have we ever sought another hand 
but the murderer’s. Crimes are isolated ; glory is 
national. The arm of the criminal strikes his 
own cause as well as his victim. Leaving the 
assassin in the shadow of his own ignominy, let 
us think only of the dead; and let us repeat the 
words which must have conveyed the supreme 
wish of his soul, ** May my blood be the last 
shed.” 

Punish the guilty, punish the monsters equally 
odious to all parties, who strike down men by the 
side of their wives and the sick in their bed, but 
do not allow indignation to seek reprisals further. 

The rousing of every conscience, the revulsion 
of public opinion, the pure and melancholy glory 
shed upon his name, the nation’s mourning, and, 
above all, the energetic union of his successor, 
of his ministers, of his generals, of the repre- 
sentatives of the country, to achieve the recon- 
struction already commenced, this is the only 
vengeance worthy of Abraham Lincoln. 

History will designate his part. We desire 
to shew what his mind was, avoiding all pomp of 
language, and praising him simply as he lived, 
as he spoke, or rather by his acts and by his 
own words. 

People slightly smiled in Europe when it be- 
came known, at the close of 1860, that an ob- 
scure lawyer of the small town of Springfield, 
Illinois, was about to take the place of the great 
Washington, and that he left his modest house 
to go forward to sustain three causes—the in- 
tegrity of the national territory, the sovereignty 
of the constitution, the restriction, and perhaps 
the suppression, of Slavery. People smiled yet 
more when they learnt that this President, not 
so long ago a rail-splitter, a boatman, and a 
clerk, had to make war, to triumph over the 
evil designs of Europe, over internal divisions and 
difficulties, military, financial, and political. 

He was not, indeed, a financier, a general, an 
administrator, a diplomatist, a sailor; he was a 
man of the people, honest, religious, modest, and 
determined, who had never read, before he was 
twenty-five, any books but the Bible and the 
Life of Washington, who had never known any 
other school but that of actual life, had had no 
other master but work, no other protector but 
liberty. 

Scarcely can we in Europe understand, not- 
withstanding our love of equality, how, without 
protection, a man can elevate himself into the 
first rank, how he can maintain himself in it 
without pride. We do not sufficiently know the 
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resources an honest man finds in the two 
weapons, conscience and patience. These quali- 
ties were the whole strength and the only secret 
of Abraham Lincoln’s success. 

On the morning of the 11th of February 1861, 
a few friends were conducting him to the station 
at Springfield. He was leaving, after the elec- 
tion, alone and without escort, to be installed in 
office. 

** My friends,” said he to them, “ you cannot 
know how depressed I feel in taking leave of you. 
I owe to these people whatever I am. I have 
lived here more than a quarter of a century. My 
children were born here: one of them is buried 
here. I have a duty to fulfil such as has fallen 
upon no man since Washington. He could not 
have succeeded without God, in whom he always 
trusted. I rest upon the same support; and I 
beseech you to pray that God may help me: 
without him, no success; with him, no re- 
verses.” 

He who pronounced this touching farewell 
was not yet installed, and the South had already 
revolted. 

On the 6th of November 1860, the Federal 
electors had been chosen, the majority of whom 
(a hundred and eighty to a hundred and twenty- 
three) were favourable to Lincoln. On the 20th 
of December, South Carolina had raised the flag 
of rebellion. On the 11th of January 1861, the 
Governor of this State had summoned the com- 
mandant of Fort Sumter, near Charleston, to 
surrender. On the 6th of February, Major 
Anderson, commanding that fort, having con- 
sulted the new President, had answered, ‘ If you 
besiege me, if you commence civil war, the re- 
sponsibility will rest upon you.” 

The President, calm and firm, notwithstand-. - 
ing these provocations, addressed to the insurgents, 
in his first message, on the 4th of March, the 
following words, which characterize so clearly the 
origin and the true cause of the war: 

“In your hands, my discontented fellow- 
citizens, and not in mine, is this terrible question - 
of civil war. The Government will not attack 
you; if you are not the aggressors, there will be~ 
no conflict. You have not sworn to destroy the 
Government, but I have taken the most solemn ~ 
oath to maintain, to protect, and to defend it. 

‘One section of our country believes that: 
Slavery is right, and should be extended, whilst 
another thinks it wrong, and that it should be- 
restricted. This is the only material point which 
divides us. 

‘*We cannot remove these sections away from 
each other, nor build up a wall between them. 
If the minority does not give in, the majority 
must; there must be submission on one side or 
the other. If a minority secedes, within it 
another minority will form itself, and secede in 
turn: this is anarchy.” 

These words were pronounced on the 4th of 
March, and on the 12th of April, at four in the 
morning, the first cannon-shot was fired by the 
South. President Lincoln thought so little the 
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war would last, that on the 15th of April he 
limited himself to tie under arms 75,000 
men ; but he was so fixedly resolved to maintain 
the Constitution, and to interpret it in favour of 
human liberty, that, a few days before his in- 
stallation, when passing through Philadelphia, 
he had said in the self-same hall in which in 
1776 the Declaration of Independence was 
voted : 

‘What has caused the Confederation to last 
and to grow? It is the sentiment that it in- 
augurated liberty in the land and in the world, 
and that soon the load which is on every man’s 
shoulders ought to be lightened. I do not know 
whether we shall be able to save this principle, 
but I do know I would rather be assassinated 
than abandon it. I am ready to. live for it, or, 
if God wills, to die for it.” 

He has been assassinated, but the war is at 
an end, the Union exists, Slavery is destroyed ; 
and before he fell, Lincoln entered the rebel 
capital, and, on the very morning of his death, 
he publicly praised his gallant adversary Robert 
Lee, whom his brave generals had vanquished, 
honouring those who laid down their arms. 

He was able to raise aloft once more, at Rich- 
mond, the flag of the Union, four years after the 
day on which, invited to. raise the national 
standard to the summit of the edifice, in the 
Hall of Independence he had said: 

“This flag is raised by my feeble arm, but 
I only pull the rope, and if the national colours 
float gloriously in the rays of the sun, it is not 
I who have made the flag; I have had nothing 
to do with it: I have been only an humble in- 
strument in the hands of the people who have 
prepared every thing.” 

On the occasion of his re-installation, on the 
4th of March 1865, after laying down his power 
to subject himself to re-election, in the midst of 
war, and in the face of calumny, he said these 
memorable words, which have become, as it 
were, his solemn testament. 

“If it should be the will of God to continue 
to smite us until the riches accumulated by the 
slaves during 250 years be expended, and until 
the last drop of blood shed under the lash shall 
be revenged by blood shed by the sword, we may 
none the less aflirm (as it was said three thousand 
years ago) that the judgments of the Lord are 
true and equitable. 

** Without ill-will to anybody, in charity to 
all, with perseverance in justice (so far as God 
permits us to discover where it is), let us strive 
to achieve the work we have commenced, let us 
heal the wounds of the nation, let us provide for 
those who bear the burden of the struggle, let us 
care for the widows and the orphans, and let us 
do every thing towards establishing a just and 
durable peace at home, and between ourselves 
and other nations.” 

Admirable words, worthy of him who, at the 
close of his message of the Ist of December 1862, 
after having delayed, and taken patience, and 
waited for two years, resolved at length to pro- 
pose the abolition of Slavery, and wrote thus: 
** Citizens, we cannot escape from history; the 
fiery trial we are passing through will shed the 
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light of honour or dishonour upon us to the 
latest generation.” 

Upon you, Mr. President, has devolved the 
guarding of this honour, and of the inheritance 
of this great man. Like him, you have been a 
simple workman ; like him, you have won, by 
the sweat of your brow, bread, esteem, power. 
Like him, you have resolutely defended the 
Senate in the Union; like him, you detest 
Slavery. Like him, you are surrounded by 
great ministers, by great generals, whom a 
common hatred had sought to unite him with in 
death. It is for you to enter into the sentiments 
of Abraham Lincolu, and to consummate by 
conciliation the work of force. 

Peace, amnesty, union, liberty, new prosperity! 
These were assuredly the aims of Lincoln. 
These are the wish of the civilized world. Be 
generous in victory, after having been inflexible 
in the struggle. Europe did not expect to see a 
nation beginning to become warlike, without the 
despotic spirit being developed out of the military 
spirit. Europe did not expect to see four millions 
of poor slaves resist the temptation to revolt, 
and twice save the country which had persecuted 
them, by giving it brave soldiers, as well as by 
exciting abroad an interest, a movement of 
opinion, which has perhaps prevented projected 
interventions. Europe did not expect to see the 
North, taken unawares, triumph over the South, 
so brave and so well prepared. Prepare us other 
surprises, and console us for the protracted war 
and its calamities by a prompt, solid, and generous 
peace between all the citizens of the nation to 
which the grand name has been given of THE 
UNION. The future will say that, founded by 
Washington, it has been re-established by Lin- 
- and by you. May his blood be the last 
shed! 








THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMA- 
TION. 


INTERESTING SKETCH OF ITS HISTORY. 


Mr. F. B. Carpenter, the well-known 
artist, contributes to a recent number of 
the Independent, a sketch of the history of 
the Emancipation Proclamation, as given 
to him by Mr. Lincoln himself while the 
picture, illustrative of its consideration by 
the Cabinet, was being painted. 

Up to September of 1862 the war had 
been conducted without interference with 
Slavery, in accordance with the views of 
Mr. Lincoln’s letter to Col. Hodges, of Ken- 
tucky, in which he said that, though con- 
stitutionally anti-Slavery, he had never felt 
at liberty to act officially upon this judg- 
ment. What brought about a change of 
policy, Mr. Carpenter thus relates : 


“It had got to be,” said Mr. Lincoln, “ mid- 
summer, 1862. Things had gone on from bad to 
worse, until I felt that we had reached the end of 
our rope on the plan of operations we had been 
pursuing; that we had about played our last 
card, or must change our tactics or lose the 
game. I now determined upon the adoption of the 
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emancipation policy; and, without consultation 
with, or the knowledge of the Cabinet, I prepared 
the original draft of the proclamation, and after 
much anxious thought, called a Cabinet meeting 
upon the subject. is was the last of July, or 
the first part of the month of August, 1862.” 
(The exact date he did not remember.) ‘ This 
Cabinet meeting took place, I think, upon a 
Saturday. All were present excepting Mr. Blair, 
the Postmaster-General, who was absent at the 
opening of the discussion, but came in subse- 
quently. I said to the Cabinet that I had re- 
solved upon this step, and had not called them 
together to ask their advice, but to lay the sub- 
ject-matter of a proclamation before them, sug- 
gestions as to which would be in order after they 
had heard it read. ‘Mr. Levejoy,” said he, 
“was in error when he informed you that it ex- 
cited no comment, excepting on the part of Secre- 
tary Seward. Various suggestions were offered. 
Secretary Chase wished the language stronger 
in reference to the arming of the blacks. Mr. 
Blair, after he came in, deprecated the policy, 
on the ground that it would cost the Adminis- 
tration the fall elections.” Nothing, however, 
was offered that I had not already fully antici- 
pated and settled in my own mind, until Secre- 
tary Seward spoke. . Said he: ‘ Mr. President, 
I approve of the proclamation, but I question the 
expediency of its issue at this juncture. The de- 
pression of the public mind, consequent upon our 
repeated reverses, is so great, that I fear the 
effect of so important a step. It may be viewed 
as the last measure of an exhausted Government 
—a cry for help; the Government stretching 
forth its hands to Ethiopia, instead of Ethiopia 
stretching forth its hands to the Government.” 

*‘ His idea,” said the President, ‘‘ was that it 
would be considered our last shriek, on the re- 
treat.” (This was his precise expression.) “ Now,” 
continued Mr. Seward, “while I approve the 
measure, I suggest, Sir, that you postpone its 
issue until you can give it to the country sup- 
ported by military success, instead of issuing it, 
as would be the case now, upon the greatest dis- 
asters of the war!” Said Mr. Lincoln: “The 
wisdom of the view of the Secretary of State 
struck me with very great force. It was an 
aspect of the case that, in all my thought upon 
the subject, I had entirely overlooked. The re- 
sult was, that I put the draft of the proclamation 
aside, as you do your sketch for a picture, wait- 
ing for a victory. From time to time I added or 
changed a line, touching it up here and there, 
waiting the progress of events. Well, the next 
news we had was of Pope’s disaster at Bull Run. 
Things looked darker than ever. Finally, came 
the week of the battle of Antietam. I deter- 
mined to wait no Jonger. The news came, I 
think, on Wednesday, that the advantage was on 
our side. I was then staying at the ‘ Soldiers’ 
Home,’ (three miles out of Washington.) Here 
I finished writing the second draft of the pre- 
liminary Proclamation; came up on Saturday ; 
called the Cabinet together to hear it, and it was 
published the following Monday. 

“It was a somewhat remarkable fact,” he 
continued, “that there were just one hundred 
days between the dates of the proclamations, 
issued upon the 22nd of September and the Ist 
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of January. I had not made the calculation at 
the time.” 

At the final meeting on Saturday, another in- 
teresting incident occurred in connection with 
Secretary Seward. The President had written 
the important part of the proclamation in these 
words: 

“That on the first day of January, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any 
State, or designated part of a State, the people 
whereof shall then be in rebellion against 
United States, shall be then, thenceforward and 
for ever FREE; and the Executive Government 
of the United States, including the military and 
naval authority thereof, will recognize the free- 
dom of such persons, and will do no act or acts 
to repress such persons, or any of them, in any 
efforts they may make for their actual freedom.” 
‘When I finished reading this paragraph,” re- 
sumed Mr. Lincoln, “ Mr. Seward stopped me, 
and said: ‘I think, Mr. President, that you 
should insert after the word ‘ recognize,’ in that 
sentence, the words ‘and maintain.’ I replied 
that I had already fully considered the import of 
that expression in this connection, but I had not 
introduced it because it was not my way to pro- 
mise what I was not entirely sure that I could 
perform, and I was not prepared to say that I 
thought we were exactly able to ‘maintain’ this. 
But,” said he, ‘“* Mr. Seward insisted that we 
ought to take this ground, and the words finally 
went in.” + + + * * * 

In February last, a few days after the passage 
of the ** Constitutional Amendment,” I was in 
Washington, and was received by Mr. Lincoln 
with the kindness and familiarity which had cha- 
racterized our previous intercourse. I said to 
him one day that I was very proud to have been 
the artist to have first conceived of the design of 
painting a picture commemorative of the Act of 
Fmancipation—that subsequent occurrences had 
only confirmed my first just judgment of that act 
as the most sublime moral event in our history. 
«* Yes,” said he; and never do I remember to have 
noticed in him more earnestness of expression of 
manner, “as affairs have turned, it isthe central 
act of the Administration, and the great event 
of the nineteenth century.” 

I remember to have asked him, on one occa- 
sion, if there was not some opposition manifested 
on the part of several members of the Cabinet to 
the emancipation policy. He said, in reply: 
‘* Nothing more than 1 have stated to you. Mr. 
Blair thought we should lose the fall elections, 
and opposed it on that ground only.” Said I, 
**T have understood that Secretary Smith was 
not in favour of your action. Mr. Blair told me 
that, when the meeting closed, and he and the 
Secretary of the Interior went away together, 
and that the latter told him, if the President 
carried out that policy, he might count on losing 
Indiana sure!” ‘He never said any thing of 
the kind to me,” returned the President. “ And 
how,” said I, “ does Mr. Blair feel about it now ?” 
“Qh,” was the prompt reply, “ he proved right 
in regard to the fall elections, but he is satisfied 
that we have since gained more than we lost.” 
‘J have been told,” said I, “that Judge Bates 
doubted the constitutionality of the proclama- 
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tion.” ‘* He never expressed such an opinion in 
my hearing,” replied Mr. Lincoln. “ No mem- 
ber of the Cabinet ever dissented from the policy, 
in any conversation with me.” * * * 

Mr. Chase told me that at the Cabinet meet- 
ing immediately after the battle of Antietam, 
and just prior to the issue of the September pro- 
clamation, the President entered upon the busi- 
ness before them by saying, that “the time for 
the enunciation of the emancipation policy could 
no longer be delayed. Public sentiment,” he 
thought “ would, sustain it; many of his warmest 
friends and supporters demanded it; and he had 
promised his God that he woulddoit!” The last 
part of this was uttered in alow tone, and appeared 
to be heard by noone but Secretary Chase, who was 
sitting near him. He asked the President if he 
correctly understood him. Mr. Lincoln replied: 
‘T made a solemn vow before God, that if Gen. Lee 
was driven back from Pennsylvania, I would 
crown the result by a declaration of freedom to 
the slaves!” 





AMERICAN PUBLIC MEN ON RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AND NEGRO 
SUFFRAGE. 


Tue New-York Tribune, having been called 
on by a subscriber to give an answer to the 
following questions: 1. Are you in favour 
of elevating the negroes among us to a 
social equality with the whites? 2. Are 
you in favour of filling the offices the gift 
of the people from the lowest to the highest, 
whether legislative, executive, or judicial ? 
replies :— 


‘1, We do not know whether negroes would 
be ‘elevated’ or not by social equality with 
whites; some discerning men think they would 
rather be degraded by it. But there is no such 
thing as ‘social equality’ on earth, and never can 
be while some are good, others bad—some intelli- 
gent, others ignorant—some coarse and repulsive, 
others refined and agreeable. Sonora is not a 
very large place, yet we will venture to assert 
that there are whites in it who do not invite Mr. 
Ballinger to dinner, and others whom he does 
not invite. We insist that he and every one else 
shall continue to enjoy perfect freedom in the 
premises, and regard whomsoever each of them 
severally will as superiors, equals, or inferiors. 
So with all others, white or black. We advocate 
the largest liberty in all matters of social inter- 
course, so that if white and black choose to live 
on terms of social intimacy, they may; if not, 
not. Our correspondent will give our opinions 
whatever name shall please him. Social equality 
does not and never did exist; social relations 
are entirely matters of choice, and with any 
other person’s intimacies we do not intermeddle. 
But if Mr Ballinger refers to legal equality where 
he talks of social, we must tell him that we do 
favour legal equality between the highest and the 
Jowest in the social scale. We claim all legal 
rights, and what we claim we willingly concede 
to others. In Great Britain, for example, dukes 
are not apt to invite chimney-sweeps to dinner, 
and are not likely to change their practice in this 
respect, but any chimney-sweep may invite any 
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duke into court, and the invitation will have to 
be accepted. Being in court, the sweep may call 
other sweeps to testify as to his claim or 
grievance, and the duke must rebut their testi- 
mony, or meet whatever verdict it shall shew to 
be just. And we do favour such equality, and 
hope to see it established wherever it has not 
already been. 2. We are in favour of filling 
offices with just such persons asa majority of the 
legal voters shall prefer. We never voted, nor 
wished to vote, for anegro ; but if we ever should 
be required to vote, and should happen to know 
a negro whom we deemed eminently fit for the 
place to be filled, we should deem it a wrong if a 
law or constitutional restriction constrained us to 
vote for some one else or not vote at all.” 


THE HON. H. WINTER DAVIS. 


In his oration at Chicago on the 4th of 
July, Hon. Henry Winter Davis, of Mary- 
land, took radical ground upon the question 
of negro suffrage. He said : 

‘¢ We need the votes of all the coloured people: 
it is numbers, not intelligence, that counts 
at the ballot box; it is the right intention, not 
the philosophic pony that casts the vote. 
More glorious still would it be for Congress to 
follow the great example we have just had of 
abolishing slavery by an amendment of the Con- 
stitution. Let them pass by their two-thirds 
majority, in both houses of Congress, an amend- 
ment of the Constitution securing for ever the 
mass of the people as the basis of the republican 
government of the United States, and submit it 
this very coming winter, before the legislatures 
adjourn, for their information. And when it 
shall have received the assent of three 
fourths of those now recognised as States and 
represented in Congress, let Congress instantly 
proclaim it as the fundamental law of the land, 
valid and binding as the Constitution itself, of 
which they will thus have made it a part, under 
which they sit ; which no State caprice, no ques- 
tion of political parties, nothing in the future, 
except the triumph of Slavery over free institu- 
tions, can ever shake or call in question. 
Then all the proclamations of the Declara- 
tion of Independence will be executed; this 
Government will rest on the rights of in- 
dividual liberty, snd the right of every man to 
bear a share in the government of the country 
whose laws he obeys, and whose bayonet, in the 
hour of danger, he bears. And the personal 
freedom which the dark children of the Republic 
have won by our blood and theirs will not be u 
vain mockery, exposed to violation at the caprice 
of their masters, enthroned in the legislature, on 
the bench and in the executive chamber, but, 
secured by the bayonet they hold and the ballot 
they cast, will be liberty guarded by power.” 


A. J. HAMILTON, PROVISIONAL GOVERNOR 
OF TEXAS. 


Governor Hamilton has issued a Procla- 
mation to the people of Texas, from which 
we subjoin a few extracts. He sets forth 
that only loyal persons who were entitled 
to vote under the State laws, before the 
war, and those citizens who take the oath 
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of loyalty, will have the right of voting 
under the President’s Proclamation of the 
29th of May, for the re-construction of the 
State. This arrangement excludes the 
people of colour, but the following passages 
are worthy of record : 

“TI shall not waste time or labour in the 
attempt to soothe those whose hearts are sore 
because of the extinction of Slavery. It died 
because it made war upon the Government to 
whose protection it owed its power and influence. 
It grappled with freedom in a spirit which 
admitted of no conciliation, no concession—no 
truce or neutrality ; its challenge was to mortal 
combat, and in the struggle it went down for 
ever. There are those, Iam told, who profess 
to believe that it is not yet extinct; that it still 
lingers, and, by a vigorous application of stimu- 
Jants, may be kept in existence for some years to 
come; that the proclamation of emancipation 
was but a military order, which has now spent 
its force since the war is over, and never had any 
effect except where, by the presence of Union 
armies, there was physical power to enforce it. 
There could be no greater delusion than this, 
and the man or men who encourage such 
opinions, if such there are, could not do the 
citizens of Texas, at this time, a greater dis- 
service. If the rebellion is conquered, Slavery is 
dead; one is as much a fact as the other. 

The negroes are not only free, but I beg to 
assure my fellow citizens that the Government 
will protect them in their freedom. 

For the time being the freedmen are recom- 
mended to engage with their former masters for 
reasonable compensation, to labour at least till 
the close of the season for gathering the present 
crop. For them, generally, to do otherwise, 
would be greatly to the injury of themselves and 
the community at large. But let it be under- 
stood that combinations among those interested 
in securing their labour to prevent them from 
hiring to persons who will pay the best price for 
such labour, and to ostracise in society those who 
oppose such combinations, will meet with no 
favour at the hands of the people or government 
of the United States. And candour compels me 
to say to the people of Texas that if, in the action 
of the proposed convention, the negro is charac- 
terized or treated as less than a freeman, our 
senators and representatives will seek in vain 
admission to the halls of Congress. It is indeed 
strange that men should take a solemn oath to 
faithfully abide by and support all Jaws and pro- 
clamations which have been made during the 
existing rebellion with reference to the emancipa- 
tion of slaves, and in the next breath favour 
gradual emancipation. It is the part of wisdom 
and the part of duty to accept what is inevitable 
without resistance, and recognise truth however 
unpalatable. 

“Tcould not, if 1 were to attempt it, satisfy 
those who are not willing to believe it, that 
Slavery was never a good, and emancipation not 
an evil. A few men in the South differ with the 
whole civilized world upon that subject, and I 
suppose that most of that few will go down to 
their graves sore and complaining; but, in the 
mean time, those who realize that a new era has 
dawned upon us, and who take advantage of the 
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present, will leave far in the background the 
mourners over the past glory of Slavery. Texas 
has to-day her future destiny in her own hands. 
Let her use power wisely, and she need not limit 
her power and influence in the future of our 
country. 

“In the effort to aid you in the reorganization 
of the civil government I shall be guided and 
controlled by no personal feeling, co nothing out 
of malice, and shrink from nothing from fear of 
blame. Believicg that the experience of the last 
four years has prepared the mind of a majority 
of the people for dispassionate thought and en- 
lightened judgment, I shall fearlessly challenge 
their scrutiny of all I may do or attempt. I 
hope to merit the approbation of those who are 
devoted to the principles of freedom and equality 
in government; and difficult and delicate as I 
know the task assi:ned me to be, still, with the 
aid and encouragement of the loyal men of Texas, 
it may successfully be accomplished. ! 

‘** It would afford me great pleasure to meet as 
many of the loyal men from different sections of 
the State as can make it convenient to visit the 
capital of the State, to confer with me upon the. 
present and future of our State, and I now most 
cordially invite them to do so. 

*‘ Done at the city of Galveston on this 25th 
July, A.D. 1865, and of American independence. 
the ninetieth year.” 


THE HON, C. SUMNER. 


The following is the correspondence be- 
tween a Committee of the Union League in 
Savannah and Hon. Charles Sumner, in 
relation to a petition of its members to the 
President, asking for the right of suffrage : 


« Savannah, June 15th, 1865. 
‘“¢ Hon. Chas. Sumner, Boston, Mass. : 

‘¢ Sir,—We the undersigned Committee of the 
Union League of Savannah, Ga., have the honour~ 
to present to you these our petitions to His 
Excellency Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States, signed personally by the hands of 
some three hundred and fifty loyal citizens. We 
respectfully ask that you will present them to 
His Excellency the President, and we beg that 
your Honour will use all your influence in our 
behalf, and oblige, 

‘* Very respectfully, your humble servants,, 

Jos. C. Jackson, Chairman. 
George R. J. Dolly, Cor. Seq. 
Benj. W. Roberts, 

Peter Duncan, 

Joseph S. Tison. 


* Boston, July 8th, 1865. 

“ Gentlemen,—Your petition, asking for the 
right to vote, has been forwarded to me here, 
with the request that I would present it to the 
President. I regret much that my absence from 
Washington has prevented me from doing this in 
person; but I have lost no time in forwarding 
the petition to the President, with my most 
earnest recommendation. 

* You need not ask me to use my influence in 
your behalf. I cannot help doing so to the ex- 
tent of my ability. 

‘* Allow me to add that you must not be im- 
patient. You have borne the heavier burthe:s 
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of Slavery; and as these have ended, be assured 
that the others will also. This enfranchised Re 
public, setting an example to mankind, cannot 
Continue to sanction an odious oligarchy, whose 
single distinctive element is colour. I have no 
doubt that you will be admitted to the privileges 
of citizens. 

** It is impossible to suppose that Congress will 
sanction any governments in the rebel States 
which are not founded on ‘the consent of the 
toy sae This is the corner-stone of repub- 

i institutions. Of course, by the ‘ governed’ 
is meant all the loyal citizens, without distinc- 
tion of colour. Any thing else is a mockery. 

* Do not neglect your work; but meanwhile 
prepare yourselves for the duties of citizens. 
They are yours of right, and I do not doubt that 
they will be yours in reality. The prejudice of 
caste, and a false interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, cannot prevail against justice and common 
sense, both of which are on your side; and, I 
may add, the Constitution, also, which, when 
properly interpreted, is clearly on your side. 

“ Accept my best wishes, and believe me, 
fellow-citizens, * Faithfully yours, 

* CHARLES SUMNER.” 
GENERAL BANKS AT NEW ORLEANS, 

“ If you ask if they (the freedmen) are com- 
petent—if you ask if they are fit—I inquire of you 
if every man of the Methodist sect, or of the 
Roman-Catholic sect, or of the Presbyterians, or 
of the Baptists, or of whatever religious denomi- 
nation our people may be cevoted, if every one 
of those men is fit to be invested with the right 
of suffrage, is a fit exponent of the will of the 
people, and is capable of directing safely and 
wisely the destinies of the nation? Every man 
must say, ‘ No, it is not to be expected.’ So I 
say, asa corollary to the position I have assumed, 
that fitness and capacity are not the sole in- 
gredients of suffrage or of participation in the 
affairs of our Government by all classes of its 
people. Fitness and capacity are the attributes 
of all rather than of a part. It is the concen- 
trated wisdom of the multitude that has led our 
country and its Government through all its trials 
to its present prosperity and power. You may 
draw from the intellectual and cultivated a tenth, 
or a quarter even, and you will not abase or lower 
the standard capacity represented by the Govern- 
ment. You may increase by a tenth or a 
quarter if you please the inexperienced and un- 
learned that participate in the affairs of our 
Government, without deteriorating from the 
success of our institutions. 

“It is therefore strictly, logically, philoso- 
phically, and religiously true, that fitness and 
capacity are the result of the concentration of 
powers, and not the attribute of each individual 
that chooses to exercise, or that is invested with 
the power to exercise, the rights of freemen. 
If you make three millions of freemen invested 
with the rights of suffrage three millions five 
hundred thousand, who is afraid of the result? 
Nobody but a rebel. It is death to him, but it 
is life to us aud our nation. On the other hand, 
it is equally philosophically and religiously 
true, that if you withdraw from three millions of 
voters in our country a million, whether it be 
of the ignorant or enlightened classes, you 
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weaken the capacity and strength of the people 
for government. It is better, as every man 
knows, that all should be represented at the 
ballot-box, than that only a part should be re- 
presented; because all are wiser and greater 
than a part. The multitude of men of every 
nation is nearer to God than any one man that 
lives within it. There is more of His spirit and 
His power in the race than there is in any 
fragment of the race, whatever may be its attri- 
butes and its position. In that, where God has 
given the full share of His ability and power, we 
have the greater reason to trust than in that, 
whatever may be its earthly attainment, which 
has a less and imperfect share. Therefore, I 
say again, that fitness and capacity are not the 
sole nor the principal test. The test of the 
safety is in the heart of the people—the instructed 
heart of the people—instructed, not in any 
catechism, nor in a spelling-book, but in faith to 
God and love to men. 

“ And who shall say that the four millions of 
people that have been acquired lately, as it were 
by a new birth, to the American nation—who 
shall say to me that their hearts are not as pure, 
that theif spirit is not as loyal, not as faithful to 
the Government, not as faithful to the interests 
of the people and God, as that of any other class ? 
It may be that they are unlettered; that they 
cannot decypher the mysteries of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, or wander through the mazes of 

eometry and the occult sciences; but these things 

o not help to make a man wise—they help to 
make him learned; they do not help to make him 
useful—they assist to make him ornamental. 
But so far as the depository of political power is 
concerned, it is to be exercised for the benefit of 
all. Give me an honest and faithful man with- 
out letters, before the most occult and abstruse 
scholar, who knows nothing of the political affairs 
of life. I see this not merely as a matter of 
choice, as a matter of political reflection, as a 
matter of necessity, but as a providence for 
which we have reason to be as grateful to God 
as for any other providence—that the four 
millions of people that have been baptized in the 
spirit of American citizenship, should be assisted 
to perform their duties, and admitted to their 
rights. If any thing is to be done, the quicker it 
is done, and well done, the better for all.” 


FROM THE BOSTON POST. 

“ We repeat what we have often said before, 
namely: that, had we the power to confer, every 
citizen who has sufficient knowledge to exercise 
the right of suffrage with a full understanding 
of his action—for instance, who possessed the 
qualifications required by the laws of Massachu- 
setts—should be a voter, whatever his colour 
might be. 

THE NEW YORK DAILY NEWS. 


‘¢ The slave-trade has been discontinued since 
1808, and therefore we assume that the blacks 
in the Southern States are nearly all natives of 
this country. Heretofore nothing stood between 
them and full citizenship but their condition of 
involuntary servitude: ‘the compromising ex- 
pedient of the Constitution which regards them 
as inhabitants, but as debased by servitude below 
the equal level of free inhabitants, which regards 
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the slave as divested of two-thirds of the man.’ 
Even under this ‘expedient’ they bore a political 
relation, through their owners, to society, and 
were through them represented much in the 
mode in which an infant or married woman is 
related and represented through the father or 
husband. The exact legal and political condition 
of the slave in this country has not always been 
clearly appreciated. An eminent writer defines 
him to be ‘a person who is related to society 
through another person, called a master, to 
whom he owes due service or labour, and from 
whom he is entitled to receive support and pro- 
tection.’ Nothing stood between the slave and 
full citizenship but this involuntary service. 
That impediment is gone through the actual 
operation of the war, and the liberated black 
stands, himself a citizen in his own proper per- 
son, and not through the relation of another 
‘called a master.’ Then if the abstract right to 
vote inheres in every citizen, why not in the 
native black man? What rule of law denies 
him that right? Is it, candidly, in the power 
of the State or of the National Government to 
ive or withhold the right? Is it not his abso- 
ute personal right now that he is liberated ? 
And if it is his, who shall take it from him, or 
who shall come between him and the State of 
which he is a citizen? It, as all other civic 
rights may be, forfeited by an adequate crime. 
But this is common to all citizens. 
SENATOR SHERMAN, JUNE 10, AT CIRCLEVILLE, 
OHIO, 

** Negro voting may not suit our natural pre- 
judices of caste. They may be ignorant, docile, 
easily led, and not safely trusted with political 
power ; but if you admit all this, they have been 
true and faithful among the faithless. They 
have joined in putting down the rebellion; and 
now to place them at the mercy of those they 
have helped us to subdue—to deny them all 
political rights—to give them freedom but leave 
them entirely subject to laws framed by rebel 
masters—is an act of injustice against which 
humanity revolts. Suppose you deny them 
suffrage, what then? The Southern States gain 
by the freedom of their slaves fourteen new 
members of Congress, and as many electoral 
votes. Not three-fifths but five-fifths are 
counted. If you give the same men who re- 
volted increased political power, what safety 
have you? Suppose ten years ago they had this 
additional power, Kansas would have been a 
Slave State this day, and they would have had 
ample political power to subvert your Government 
without a resort to arms. We must have se- 
curity for the future. All the evils that I per- 
ceive may arise from a mixed voting population 
are insignificant compared with the only two 
alternatives—the restoring to rebels vast politi- 
cal power, and the danger and vast expense of 
military government.” 

THE GERMANS. 
(From the Chicago Tribune.) 

“The Germans have no ignoble fear that if 
black men are allowed to vote they will secure 
the offices, shew themselves superior to whites, 
marry all our most beautiful women, and rule 
the country. They are not afraid of black men 
as competitors in business, politics, or social life, 
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but are willing to give them all the rights and 
opportunities to live, and rise, aye, and shine, if 
they are able to do so, which are possessed by 
the whites. On this issue not only the entire 
republican, but the whole democratic, and even 
the late copperhead German press are on the 
side of true democracy. The Staats Zeitung of 
New York (copperhead) unites with the Demo- 
krat (republican) of that city; and the latter 
holds true of the democratic press of St. Louis 
and Cincinnati, as well as here in Chicago. It 
is well to affirm that the weight of three millions 
of the German people, of whom two-fifths have 
been democrats, and of whom 100,000 are voters, 
will be thrown in one solid vote into the scales 
in favour of negro suffrage at the South. They 
honestly inquire what right they as foreigners 
have to exclude native-born citizens from the 
ballot-box.” 

JOHN COCHRANE’S SPEECH AT WASHINGTON. 

“The same Providence which took from us 
our Lincoln gave to us Andrew Johnson. Under 
his auspices we are taught to augur well for the 
future. I, my fellow-citizens, am no better 
qualified than you to speak of the principles 
which direct him, and will mould his adminis- 
tration. From his measures, thus far developed, 
may we, however, in some degree approximate 
to those principles. Primary among them would 
seem to be his recognition of the exclusive con- 
stitutional right in each State to regulate the 
elective franchise within its own borders; or, in 
more emphatic phrase, that no State or States 
have the constitutional power to prescribe to any 
other State or States their Jaw of suffr In 
this proposition we are inclined to think all 
candid and reflecting minds will agree. Another 
subject invites my attention. It is a question of 
extending the suffrage to the negro. Now, 
fellow-citizens, if the foregoing proposition con- 
tains a truth, the discussion of this question 
cannot be of much practical consequence to us 
of the North in its application to the States 
lately in rebellion. Yet do I choose to speak 
frankly on the subject. While, therefore, I am 
clear that the negro should be invested with the 
elective franchise, I do not think that, in the 
current phrase, it should be to him ‘a universal 
suffrage.’ To bestow this right on nearly four 
millions of ignorant persons, admitted to be un- 
informed even of the nature or necessity of law, 
would, in my opinion, be the transfer of the 
right of self-government from the intelligence 
which now possesses it to the incompetency of 
capricious and benighted numbers. Anarchy 
must ensue, or I am afraid that felon, Rebellion, 
would revive. Much as I respect the manhood 
of the races the world over, without distinction 
of colour, and claim unexceptional respect for 
their rights, I incline eg to the belief that 
the unit of intelligence, and not alone the unit 
of humanity, is the safe measure to be applied 
to the problem of self-government, or, in other 
words, to the right of suffr Therefore, had 
I the power, would I extend the invaluable pri- 
vilege to those negroes at the South capable of 
understanding its uses, and withhold it from 
those who are inflicted with the incapacity of 
ignorance, and until they shall be sufficiently 
educated to discreetly exert it. 


———— 
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AMERICAN FREEDMEN’S-AID UNION. 

“At a business meeting of the American 
Freedmen’s Union, composed of delegates from 
Baltimore, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston, held in this city on Wednesday, the 
10th June, Hon. H. L. Bond in the chair, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted ; 

‘* * Resolved, That in the work which the Socie- 
ties represented in this Union are and have been 
prosecuting, of aiding and educating the coloured 
men of the South, we recognise ourselves, and 
shall by all proper means persuade the people to 
recognise, the justice and wisdom of the imme- 
diate removal of every restriction on the fullest 
exercise of the rights of citizenship by the 
coloured man. 

*“* Resolved, That the Government should 
recognise no distinction among the people of the 
South but loyalty and disloyalty, and that the 
right of suffrage is not only due to the fidelity of 
the coloured man, but is the only sure basis for 
a permanent and righteous reconstruction of the 
Union. 

*** Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent by the Secretary to 'eading daily and 
weekly newspapers in this city for publication. 

“J. M. McKim, Secretary.” 


TWO SPEECHES OF THE LATE 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
WE place on record two memorable, though 
brief speeches of the late President of the 
United States, which will be read with 
painful interest, the last especially. They 
pourtray the spirit of the man, and the 
first is a beautiful illustration of his modesty 
and sincerity, and of that deep religious 
trust by which he has been sustained in 
the very difficult and trying position to 
which he was called. It was addressed to 
his friends and neighbours of Springfield 
(Illinois), when he was leaving them, a 
little more than four years ago, to assume 
the duties of President. He said: 

‘My Frrenps,—No one not in my position 
can appreciate the sadness I feel at this part- 
ing. ‘To this people I owe all that I am. Here 
I at lived more than a quarter of a century; 
here my children were born, and here one of 
them lies buried. I know not how soon I shall 
see you again. A duty devolves upon me which 
is, perhaps, greater than that which has de- 
volved upon any other man since the days of 
Washington. He never would have succeeded 
except for the aid of Divine Providence, upon 
whom he at all times relied. I feel that I cannot 
succeed without the same Divine aid which sus- 
tained him, and on the same eres it Being I 
place my reliance for support; and I hope you, 
my friends, will all pray that I may receive that 
Divine assistance, without which I cannot suc- 
ceed, but with which success is certain. Again 
I bid you all an affectionate farewell.” 

The following was delivered on the 22nd 
of February, 1861, in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia when he was on his way to 
Washington for the purpose of being in- 
augurated. It was his first speech in 
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Philadelphia, and the portions italicized 
give evidence both that he looked forward 
to the probability of assassination, and 
that what he said or did, he was, God 
willing, ‘‘ready to die by.” 

It is possible that the plots of the slave- 
holders’ party to assassinate him had pos- 
session of his mind, and that he may. even 
then, have had a foreboding of his fate. 
These were his words, and the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, in reprinting the speech, states 
that Mr. Lincoln told the reporter it was 
the most faithful verbal interpretation in 
type of any of his speeches which had ever 
been made. 

“1 am filled with deep emotion at finding 
myself standing here in the place where were 
collected together the wisdom, the patriotism, the 
devotion to principle, from which sprung the 
institutions under which we live. You have 
kindly suggested to me, that in my hands is the 
task of restoring peace to our distracted country. 
I can say in return, Sir, that all the political 
sentiments I entertain have been drawn, so far 
as I have been able to draw them, from the sen- 
timents which originated, and were given to the 
world from this hall in which we stand. I have 
never had a feeling, politically, that did not 
spring from the sentiments embodied in the De- 
claration of Independence. I have often pon- 
dered over the dangers which were tneureed by 
the men who assembled here, and adopted the 
Declaration of Independence. I have pondered 
over the toils that were endured by the officers 
and soldiers of the army who achieved that in- 
dependence. I have often inquired of myself 
what great principle or idea it was that kept 
this Confederacy so long together. It was not 
the mere matter of the separation of the colonies 
from the mother land, but something in that 
Declaration giving liberty, not alone to the peo- 

le of this country, but hope for the world for all 
uture time. It was that which gave promise 
that in due time the weights should be lifted 
from the shoulders of all men, and that all should 
have an equal chance. This is the sentiment 
embodied in the Declaration of Independence. 

** How, my friends, can this country be saved 
upon that basis? If it can, I will consider 
myself one of the happiest men in the world if I 
can help to save it. If it can’t be saved upon 
that principle, it will be truly awful. But if 
this country cannot be saved without giving up 
that principle, I was about to say I would rather 
be assassinated on this spot than to surrender it. 

** Now, in my view of the present aspect of 
‘ affairs, there is no need of bloodshed and war, 

There is no necessity for it. I am not in favour 
of such a course, and I may say iu advance there 
will be no bloodshed unless it be forced upon the 
Government. The Government will not use force 
unless force is used against it. My friends, this 
| is a wholly unprepared speech. I did not expect 
to be called upon to say a word when I came 
here. I supposed I was merely to do something 
towards raising this flag. 1 may, therefore, 
_ have said something indiscreet. But J have said 
_ nothing but what I am willing to live by, and, in 
_ the pleasure of Almighty God, dic by.” 
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DISTRESS IN JAMAICA. 


THE cry of “Distress in Jamaica” has 
again gone up, if, indeed, it can be said to 
have ever ceased. Its condition has been 
pointed at, over and over, as an instance 
of the failure of emancipation, by those 
who were anxious to shew that freedom 
and prosperity cannot go hand in hand, 
although this island has always stood in an 
exceptional position, and it has been de- 
monstrated scores of times that the causes 
of the decadence of Jamaica must be 
sought far back in the times that preceded 
emancipation. When the Jamaica plant- 
ers had the enormous privilege of high 
duties on the products of their estates and 
a command of slave-labour, they were 
equally loud in their cries of ‘‘ distress,” 
and the ruin of the island was declared 
imminent. Estates went out of cultiva- 
tion and were abandoned, the majority 
being irredeemably mortgaged, and then, 
as now, capital did not flow into the coun- 
try, because insufficient security for it was 
the rule. We have in view a detailed 
statement of the condition of Jamaica, an- 
tecedent to emancipation, as exhibited in 
the Blue Books of evidence taken before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
which we propose to bring under the notice 
of our readers as soon as we have time to 
collate the same into form. For the pre- 
sent, our attention is fixed upon the letter 
of Mr. Underhill to Mr. Cardwell, pub- 
lished in our last ; to the memorials of the 
Baptist ministers and others which have 
been sent in to Governor Eyre; and to the 
resolutions adopted at the numerous pub- 
lic meetings which have been held in the 
island. From these various sources re- 
sults a mass of testimony, to the effect 
that exceeding distress prevails amongst 
the people, consequent upon long seasons 
of drought, insufficient employment, inade- 
quate payment, and other circumstances ; 
and that much immorality also exists, as 
well as vagabondage and crime. Mr. Card- 
well issued instructions to the various 
custos of the island, to inquire into the 
facts. The planter party exclaim that 
those which bear against themselves are 
exaggerated, and those which tell against 
the people are understated. The people 
set forth their own grievances with simpli- 
city and clearness, and, as it seems to us, 
without viciously attacking those who rule. 
To arrive at a conclusion, with every de- 
sire that it shall be impartial, from evi- 
dence directly (conflicting, is difficult, not 
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to say impossible; nevertheless there is a 
leading class of facts which points in one 
direction, and they teach us to lay the re- 
sponsibility of the present state of things 
upon the ——— of the island and the 
Colonial Office, as well as upon the plant- 
ing interest. That something is necessary 
to be done, to place Jamaica upon a sub- 
stantial foundation of prosperity, we do 
not hesitate to assert; but what, is the 
critical question, for no evidence yet acces- 
sible meets the emergency, nor covers all 
the ground; yet without such evidence, to 
legislate for the crisis were rank folly, and 
to offer suggestions were presumption. 
Antecedent to any action, and as an im- 
peratively necessary preliminary, we are 
of opinion that a Royal Commission of In- 
quiry into the present condition of Ja- 
maica should forthwith issue. It should 
be composed of upright, impartial men, 
representing the Colonial Office, the plant- 
ing interest, and the anti-slavery party. 
A Commission otherwise composed would 
be one-sided, and not lead to satisfacto: 
results. The Commission should have full 
power to inquire into the details of govern- 
ment; the relations between employers and 
labourers; the rate of wages and the mode 
of determining it; the taxation of the 
island; and, in fact, into all matters likely 
to draw forth facts bearing upon the one 
great purpose in view, namely, to devise a 
plan for the regeneration of the island.- 
Let the evidence be taken in open court, 
let every one be heard, and in this way 
the truth would come out. In no other 
kind of inquiry have we the smallest con- 
fidence, 

With respect to the other points referred 
to, we repeat that the facts point one way. 
The immorality of the people is due, in the 
first place, directly to the influences of a 
state of Slavery; and, secondly, to the 
force of example in high places. Concu- 
binage, adultery, and impurity of life, are 
vices inseparable from Slavery, and the 
tendencies to illicit intercourse are trans- 
mitted, as other vices are, or as virtues are 
known to be, from one generation to ano- 
ther. That these tendencies should, there- 
fore, be found to exist amongst certain 
classes of the population, is not surprising, 
especially when it is borne in mind that 
these are developed by facilities of contact, 
and provoked by the direct example of 
parties in a higher sphere. Necessarily, 
indolence, whether arising from natural 
habit or from a want of constant employ- 
ment, is a provocative to irregularity, be- 
sides being in itself an evil. But it must 
not be forgotten, either, that immediately 
after emancipation, the planters set the 
people against them by unjust arrange- 
ments and inadequate compensation for 
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labour; that they set up the cry of laziness 
against the late slaves, with a view, as it 
would seem, of obtaining imported foreign 
labour at their own price, but at the public 
cost ; and now, after their disastrously ex- 
pensive immigration schemes have failed, 
and entailed an enormous debt upon the 
country, they declare that they cannot 
command constant labour, while they offer 
for it a rate of wages notoriously inade- 
quate to secure it. 

The taxation of the country, too, is in- 
ordinate, because the island expenditure is 
extravagant, and the burden of this taxa- 
tion falls chiefly upon the labouring popu- 
lation. The import duties upon the articles 
they consume and use is twelve and a half 
per cent. ad valorem; but within the last 
few years many of these goods and commo- 
dities have risen from 50 per cent. to 150 
per cent., and in some instances more, in 
price, obviously mulcting the tax-payers of 
so much higher a proportion of his earn- 
ings. If the latter had augmented in pro- 
portion, the people would not have had so 
much reason to complain, but the rate of 
wages has actually diminished. What could 
the result be? Obviously impoverished 
means of existence. 

We do not purpose holding an argument 
with the island journals, who choose to 
abuse us because we do not see with their 
eyes, and will not accept their judgment. 
**Muddlesome and meddlesome” are mere 
epithets, not arguments, not facts, not 
evidence of mis-statements and mis-repre- 
sentations on our side. Whatever our 
duties, ‘‘ self-imposed” or not, those we 
shall endeavour to perform, according to 
conscience, and not in obedience to scribes 
who scold us in bad grammar, because we 
are not in the interests of Slavery rather 
than of freedom. 


ANTI-SLAVERY 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT 
IN SPAIN. 


Tue anti-slavery movement in Spain is 
progressing. The Sociedad Abolicionista 
Espanola, so recently established, is doing 
good active work, and, fortunately, is 
meeting with —— throughout Spain. 
Senor de Orense, Marquis de Albaida, has 
recently issued a plan of emancipation, in 
the form of the draft of a Bill, for presen- 
tation to the Cortés. Its basis is compen- 
sation to the slaveholders, to be regulated 
according to the price of slaves immedi- 
ately antecedent to the promulgation of the 
law. The funds for purchasing the slaves 
are to be derived from the sale of public 
lands, crown and church properties and 
others belonging to public institutions. 
Bonds or debentures are to be created, the 
holder of which would be entitled to tender 
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them in payment of one-tenth part of the 
customs dues, or in discharge of island 
taxes. These debentures would be realiz- 
able at stated and various periods, and the 
sales of public and other lands would be 
effected upon the same basis, and upon the 
same principle as similar sales have been 
effected in Spain under the recent laws. 

Senor de Orense’s project has encoun- 
tered the opposition of one Senor de Conto. 
This gentleman is the paid advocate of the 
pro-slavery party. There is nothing new 
in the arguments of this writer. We have 
had the same in England, uwsque ad nau- 
seam; they have been yet more recently 
reproduced in America; and we cannot un- 
derstand how men can be found to write, 
and people to believe in, statements and 
sentiments which are branded with the 
reprobation of the civilized world, and 
have been replied to over and over again. 
Senor de Conto’s arguments depart from 
this principle: ‘*‘ Forced labour is of Divine 
origin: what is of Divine origin must be 
right: ergo slave-labour is right.” All the 
old calumnies against the negro race; all 
the worn-out theories in favour of slave- 
labour, and of negro labour over white 
labour in tropical countries, are reproduced 
only with exaggeration. The pro-slavery 
party have subscribed a large sum to pros- 
ecute the war against the new abolitionist 
party. The Isla de Cuba, the organ of the 
former, is now issued as a daily paper, in- 
stead of a semi-monthly. This decision 
was come to at a meeting of the party, re- 
cently held at the house of Senor de Conto, 
and which was attended by a considerable 
number of persons, including some dele- 
gates from Cuba. 

On the other hand, the new abolitionist 
party is gaining ground. Twenty-one news- 
papers, chiefly in Madrid, stand pledged to 
advocate emancipation, and the number is 
increasing. Those which reproduce the 
articles of Senor de Conto protest against 
being held responsible for his doctrines, or 
as in any way endorsing them, and the 
majority, in adverting to them, strongly 
reprobate them. Towards the end of the 

resent month, a monster-meeting of abo- 
itionists is to be held in Madrid, and as 
not more than nineteen persons may as- 
semble, without permission from the police, 
the forthcoming gathering may be pre- 
sumed to be regarded with favour by the 
Government. We have it upon the best 
authority, that O’Donnell—whatever were 
his former views and practice as regards 
the slave-trade and Slavery—is convinced 
that the latter must be abolished, and has 
issued instructions to General Dulce, at 
Havana, to prosecute slave-traders with 
the utmost rigour, authorizing him to rule 
the matter with the high a of arbitrary 
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power, if he should find the laws and the 
practices of the island, or the Audiencia 
Real, an obstacle. 

For some time yet, however, the anti- 
slavery party in Madrid will have a hard 
time of it. In Senor Julio L. de Vizcar- 
rondo, Secretary of the Spanish Abolition- 
ist Society, it has an earnest, energetic, 
able, and uncompromising advocate, and 
the cause has also the advantage of the 
splendid oratory of the Padre Don Tris- 
tan de Medina. Senor de Vizcarrondo’s 
articles, published anonymously, exhibit a 
complete mastery of the subject, and Senor 
de Conto has found in him a redoubtable 
antagonist, who has again and again con- 
victed him of errors and mis-statements. 
The Abolicionista Espanola, the monthly 
organ of the abolitionists, is a well got-up 
periodical, but, since the issue, on the Ist 
current, of the Isla de Cuba as a daily, has 
béen judged inadequate to meet the emer- 
gency. We believe steps are being taken 
to give it the same advantages, in point of 
issue, as the opposition journal, and other 
means of publicity will also be sought. 
The movement is not confined to Madrid, 
for branch or auxiliary associations are 
being constituted at Barcelona, Cadiz, and 
other places, where public meetings will be 
held Curing the coming autumn and winter. 

On the whole, the cause of negro emanci- 
pation has wonderfully advanced in Spain 
within the last few months, and the pro- 
spect is most encouraging. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Many persons have asked us for informa- 
tion upon the origin and purpose of what 
is known as “the Monroe doctrine,” 
which is popularly supposed to embody 
and set forth the principles of the foreign 

olicy of the United States. It will be 
Sand embraced in the following passage 
from President Monroe’s message to Con- 
gress, delivered in 1823, towards the close 
of his administration. He said on that 
occasion ; 

‘“‘The American colonies, by the free 
and independent position which they have 
assumed and maintained, are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European Power. With 
the existing colonies or dependencies of 
any European Power we have not inter- 
fered, and shall not interfere; but with the 
Governments who have declared their in- 
dependence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on grave considera- 
tion and on just principle, acknowledged, 
we could not view any interposition for 
the purpose of oppressing them or con- 
trolling in any other manner their destiny, 
by any European Power, in any other light 
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than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition towards the United States.” 

It is affirmed that Mr. Monroe made 
this declaration at the instigation of Mr, 
Canning, and that it was directed against 
France, which Power, having suppressed 
constitutionalism in Spain, was suspected 
of a desire to acquire some of the Spanish 
Colonies in South America, to indemnify 
herself, in some measure, for the expense 
she had incurred by the expedition into 
Spain, under the Duke of Angouléme. 
Mr. Canning regarded such a policy with 
extreme jealousy, believing that if France 
acquired territory in South America, it 
would prove detrimental to British inte- 
rests; hence his suggestion to President 
Monroe. The object of the ‘ Monroe 
doctrine,” therefore, was to place the Ame- 
rican continent in the same position as 
Europe, and to protect the Spanish-Ame- 
rican Colonies against a violence which 
menaced them. Sir James Macintosh, Lord 
(then Mr. H.) Brougham, and other lead- 
ing public men, professed themselves en- 
tirely in favour of it ; and thus it will be 
seen, not only that the “Monroe doctrine ” 
does not embody any principle hostile to 
British interests, but that it was actually 
originated by a British minister, ostensibly 
for the protection of those interests. We 
give the facts of the case, without express- 
ing any opinion ‘as to the alleged wisdom 
of the suggestion. 











FIVE YEARS OF HISTORY. 


WE place on record, from a recent num- 
ber of the National Anti-Slavery Standard, 
the following chronological view of the 
principal Anti-Slavery events and acts of 
the administration of the late President 
Lincoln. The chief acts of the Slave-power, 
in organizing the rebellion against the 
Government of the United States precede 
the former. We believe the compiler of 
this record is Samuel May, junior. 


THE REBEL HISTORY. 

1860. 
Nov. 10. South Carolina Legislature ordered the 
election of a State Convention to con- 
sider the question of Secession. 
Great public meeting at Mobile adopted 
a Declaration of Causes of Secession. 
Georgia Legislature voted one million 
dollars for arming the State. 
Vigilance Associations formed in South 
Carolina. Subsequently in all the 
slave States these associations esta- 
blished a **reign of terror” throughout 
the South, administering summary 
penalties, without judge or jury, to all 
who entertained Union sentiments, and 
driving great numbers, in poverty and 
with personal violence, from their 
homes, 
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Louisiana Legislature appropriated 
500,000 dollars to arm the State. 
South Carolina State Convention adopted 
a Secession Ordinance by a unanimous 
vote; and on the 24th adopted a ‘* De- 
claration of Causes,” and an Address to 
other Slaveholding States. 

South Carolina Convention adopted re- 
solutions for forming a Confederate 
Government of the Slaveholding States. 
The United States custom-house, post- 
office, and arsenal, at Charleston, South 
Carolina, seized by the State authori- 
ties, and Fort Moultrie and Castle 
Pickney occupied by State troops. 


Fort Macon at Beaufort, the fortifica- 
tions at Wilmington, and the United 
States Arsenal at Fayetteville, all in 
North Carolina, seized by the autho- 
rities of that State.* 

Forts Pulaski and Jackson, in the har- 
bour of Savannah, and the United 
States Arsenal at Savannah, seized by 
the Georgia authorities, and occupied 
by their State troops. 

Fort Morgan, Mobile Bay, and United 
States Arsenal at Mobile, seized by 
order of Governor of Alabama. 


.. Governor Pickens, of South Carolina, 


. 10. 


appointed his Cabinet (!) as follows: 
Secretary of State, A. G. Magrath ; Se- 
cretary of War, D. F. Jamison ; Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, C. G. Memmin- 
ger; Secretary of the Interior, A. C. 
Garlington ; Postmaster-General, W. 
W. Harlee. No “ Secretary of the 
Navy” seems to have been appointed. 


. Mississippi State Convention passed an 


Ordinance for immediate Secession ; 
84 to 15. 

Florida State Convention passed an 
Ordinance for Secession; 62 to 7. 


. Forts St. Philip and Jackson, below 


» TT. 


. 18. 


- 19. 
. 26. 


. 3i. 


Feb. 


New Orleans, and Fort Pike on Lake 
Pontchartrain, and the United States 
Arsenal at Baton Rouge, seized by 
Louisiana authorities, and held by their 
troops. 

Alabama State Convention passed an 
Ordinance of Secession, 61 to 39. 
Virginia Legislature appropriated one 
million dollars for the defence of the 
State. 

Georgia State Convention adopted 
Ordinance of Secession, 208 to to 89. 
Louisiana State Convention adopted 
Ordinance of Secession, 113 to 17. 
United States Mint and Custom-house 
at New Orleans seized by the authori- 
ties of Louisiana. 


. Texas State Convention passed Secession 


Ordinance, 166 to7. Adopted by the 
people 24,000 majority. 


. Convention of seceded States assembled 


at Montgomery, Alabama, Howell 


Cobb presiding. 


. United States Arsenal at Little Rock, 


Arkansas, seized by authorities of 
Arkansas. 





Mar.11. 
. 16. 
Apr. 11. 


- 12. 
“9 17. 


ce 30. 


May 6. 
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Provisional Constitution of the Con- 
federate States adopted at Montgomery. 
Jefferson Davis previously appointed 
President, provisionally. 

The Territorial Convention of Arizona 
adopts an Ordinance of Secession. 
Beauregard demands the unconditional 
surrender of Fort Sumter. Refused by 
Major Anderson. 

Bombardment of Fort Sumter ccm- 
menced. Fort evacuated, 14th. 
Virginia State Convention passed Ordi- 
nance of Secession, 88 to 55; referring 
to people for ratification. 

Governor Harris, of Tennessee, orders 
seizure of 75,000 dollars worth of bonds, 
and 5000 dollars in money, belonging 
to the United States, and then in 
keeping of the United States collector at 
Nashville. 

Virginia admitted to the Confederacy. 
Arkansas State Convention adopts Se- 
cession Ordinance, 69 to 1. 


. Tennessee Legislature passed an Ordi- 


23, 


oo 27. 


. 30, 


Aug. }. 


Dec. 4, 


- i. 


1862. 
Feb. 14. 


nance of Secession. 

North Carolina State Convention 
passed Secession Ordinance, unani- 
mously. 

President Jefferson Davis issues in- 
structions to privateers under letters of 
marque, to make war upon commerce 
of the United States in every shape 
and way. 


THE ANTI-8SLAVERY HISTORY. 


About 100 slaves escaped, and sought 
refuge in Fortress Monroe. General 
B. }. Butler declared them * contra- 
band of war,” and lawful prizes. 
General Butler authorized to retain all 
fugitive slaves within his lines, employ 
them, and keep an account of their 
services and expenses. 

Secretary of War orders the slaves im- 
prisoned at Alexandria to be released, 
— on fortifications, and to be 
paid therefor. 


. President Lincoln signs (though re- 


luctantly, it was said) the Confiscation 
Bil passed at extra session, which 
(among ather things) frees slaves in 
the military or naval service of the 
Confederacy. 

Secretary Seward writes to General 
McClellan against imprisoning or re- 
turning fugitive slaves of rebels. 

Port Royal Islands occupied by United 
States forces. Cultivation commenced, 
the former slaves being employed as 
free labourers. 


United States Senate passed a bill re- 
medying the abuses in the jails of the 
district, in regard to alleged fugitive 
slaves. 

Nathaniel P. Gordon convicted as a 
slave-trader, hung in the city of New 
York; the first instance of a capital 
punishment for this offence for forty 
ycars, 
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Mar. 6. President Lincoln recommends Con- Soldiers in South Carolina organized at 
gress to pass resolutions of co-operation Port Royal. 
with any State which may adopt aj Fed. 2. Bill for enlisting negro soldiers passed 
system of # cocreg emancipation, and House of Representatives. 
affording to s 


uch pecuniary compensa-/| .. 9. General Hunter orders all able-bodied 
tion for losses thereby. The House of negroes in Department of the South, 


Representatives acceded March 11; the 
Senate, April 2. 

- Slavery abolished in the District of 
Columbia by vote of Senate 29 to 14; 


not otherwise employed in the United 
States service, to be conscripted. 


. 14. President Lincoln approves Act in- 


corporating the National Association 


House concurred, April 11th, by vote for the Relief of Destitute Colotred 
of 93 to 39. Women and Children. 
- + 16. President Lincoln signed the said Bill. | .. 26. The Cherokee Indian Nation repeal 
June 5. President Lincoln signs the Bill of their Secession Act, and abolish Slavery 
Congress opening diplomatic relations in their nation. This set free 2504 











(emancipate) slaves of rebels. Bill 
signed by President, July 17. 

President Lincoln signed Bill pro- 
hibiting Slavery in the territories for 
ever. 

President Lincoln approves the Bill of 
Congress, to carry into effect the treaty 
between the United States and England 
for the suppression of the slave-trade. 

. The President approves the Bill of 
Congress to make provision, for the 
term of five years, for slaves taken 
from slave-trading vessels. 

Secretary of War orders that slaves 
may be seized by any United States 
military commander, and employed as 
labourers. 

Negro troops in South Carolina, en- 
listed in United States service, declared 
free. 

General Grant forbids the return, by 
Union troops, of fugitive slaves to Con- 
federate masters, in accordance with 
Act of Congress. 

. General Butler re-organized the ‘* Na- 
tive Guards,” a coloured corps of the 
Louisiana Militia, and placed them in 
the United States service. 

Proclamation of President Lincoln that 
on the first day of January, 1863, * all 
slaves in States, or parts of States, then 
in rebellion, should be for ever free.” 

- General Saxton sailed for Port Royal, 
South Carolina, with extended powers 
for the employment of negroes. 

. In Annual Message, President Lincoln 
renews recommendation of compen- 
sated emancipation. 


. The President issues his Proclamation 
declaring the slaves in ten rebel States, 
to the number of over Three Million, 
*‘are and henceforward shall be free.” 
Actual number 3,119,397. 

General Ullman of New York em- 
powered to organize a brigade of 
coloured troops for United States 
service. 

. The Secretary of War authorizes the 
Governor of Massachusetts to enlist 
coloured regiments, for same. 


. 25. First Regiment of Union Coloured 





| with the Republics of Hayti and slaves. 
| Liberia. Mar. 3. President approved the Bill of Con- 
.» 18. Congress passed Bill to confiscate gress, that ‘no person shall be ex- 


cluded from certain railroad cars” in 
the district, ‘‘on account of colour.” 
This provision was afterwards extended 
to all roads in the district. 


. The first, and a part of the second, 


South Carolina coloured regiments, 
Colonels Higginson and Montgomery, 
take possession of Jacksonville, Florida. 
West Virginia, by a nearly unanimous 
vote, amends Constitution, adopting a 
system of gradual emancipation for 
slaves living; all born after July 4, 
1863, to be free. 

A force of United States’ coloured 
troops takes possession of Pascagoula 
Louisiana, and holds it against a much 
larger Confederate force. 

United States’ coloured troops return 
to Beaufort, South Carolina, with 800 
slaves set free, and two millions’ worth 
of rebel property destroyed. 


. In the terrific assault on Port Hudson, 


General Banks reports of the Lousiana 
native coloured regiment, that it ‘‘an- 
swered every expectation; no troops 
could be more determined or daring.” 


. The 54th Massachusets regiment (co- 


loured) march from Boston, Colonel 
Robert G. Shaw commanding, being 
the first coloured regiment to go from 
the North. 

The 2d South Carolina Union (coloured) 
regiment, Colonel Montgomery, pass 
up the Coosaw river, and march into 
the country, twenty-five miles, adding 
one thousand men (freed slaves) to the 
United States troops, and destroying 
one million dollars’ worth of rebel pro- 


perty. 


. Atthe very severe and unequal fight at 


Milliken’s Bend, Louisiana, the Union 
troops, being mainly ccloured, are vic- 
torious, and received the unqualified 
commendation of their officers. 


. Great meeting in New-York City to en- 


courage the raising of coloured troops. 
Missouri adopts ordinance of prospec- 
tive emancipation. 


. . 13-18. Terrible riots in New-York city, pro- 


fessedly to oppose the draft, but the 
real animus shown by the mob’s imme- 
diate destruction of the Coloured Or- 
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phan Asylum, assault on coloured men, 
and the murder of several of them, and 
the ransacking of houses of anti-slavery 
men. The city authorities being (appa- 
rently) unable to suppress the riots, and 
Governor Seymour being evidently not 
inclined to do so, the United States mili- 
tary authorities took the matter in hand 
vigorously, and with speedy succeess. 
In the assault on Fort Wagner, South 
Carolina, the coloured troops act with 
the greatest bravery; General Strong, 
Colonel R. G, Shaw, and many other 
officers killed. 

General Foster orders the recruitment 
of coloured troops in the department of 
Virginia and North Carolina. He also 
apportions Roanoke Island among the 
families of the coloured soldiers. 
President Lincoln issues a proclamation 
in relation to coloured troops, ordering 
retaliation for every soldier killed in 
violation of the laws of war, or en- 
slaved. 

General Grant establishes camps for 
unemployed people of colour. 

General Burnside regulates the em- 
ployment and subsistence of impressed 
negro labourers. 


+. 26, President Lincoln writes his admira- 


Oct. 23. 


De. 8. 


1864. 
Jan. 16, 


Mar.10. 


oo WY. 


ble letter to the New-York and Illinois 
State Conventions, in vindication of his 
emancipation policy: the “promise [of 
which] being made, must be kept.” 

Dr. Wright executed at Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia for murder of a Union officer in 
command of coloured troops. 

President Lincoln’s amnesty proclama- 
tion requires all who take its benefits 
to accept and support all proclamations 
and laws in regard to slaves and their 
emancipation. 


General Saxton promulgates at Beau- 
fort, South Carolina, the instructions 
of the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury for the sale of lands in his 
department. At the sale many lots 
(of twenty acres each) were purchased 
by men who had lately been slaves. 
The Virginia Constitutional Conven- 
tion (loyal), assembled at Alexandria, 
agreed, with but one dissenting vote, to 
insert in the new Constitution provi- 
sions forever abolishing and prohibit- 
ing Slavery, and forbidding the Gene- 
ral Assembly ever to make laws recog- 
nising property in human beings. 
Arkansas, in a popular election, in 
which 10,000 votes were cast, adopted 
a Constitution forever prohibiting 
Slavery in the State, but few voting 
against it. 

The territories of Nevada, Colorado, 
and Nebraska, authorized by Congress 
to form State Governments and enter 
the Union, on conditions, one of which 
is, that Slavery shall be prohibited 
therein by an irrevocable law, except 
with consent of Congress. 





May 11. 


June 7. 


ee 13. 


ee 24. 


July 18, 
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The Louisiana Convention, by a vote of 
seventy, adopted, as the fundamental 
law of the State, that Slavery is for 
ever abolished and prohibited through- 
out the State, and that the Legisla- 
ture shall make no law recognising the 
right of property in man. It also pro- 
vided for the extension of the suffrage 
to coloured men in certain conditions. 
The ‘* National Union Convention” at 
Baltimore, composed of delegates from 
every loyal State and district of the 
Union, adopt, among their fundamental 
principles, “that as Slavery was the 
cause, and now constitutes the strength 
of this rebellion,” . .. . ‘justice and 
the national safety demand its utter 
and complete extirpation from the soil 
of the Republic ;” and that there should 
be “such an amendment to the Consti- 
tution . . . as shall terminate and for- 
ever prohibit the existence of Slavery 
....in the United States. This 
Convention nominated Abraham Lin- 
coln, of Illinois, for President, and An- 
drew Johnson, of Tennessee, for Vice- 
President, for four years, from March 
4, 1865. 

The House of Representatives vote to 
REPEAL the Fugitive Slave Laws, 82 
to 58, every negative vote being given 
by a self-styled ‘* Democrat,” except 
Smithers of Delaware. On the 23d the 
Senate gave their vote for the repeal, 
27 to 12, and on the 28th President 
Lincoln approved the same. So end 
the Jegal huntings of fugitive slaves in 
the United States. 

The Maryland Constitutional Conven- 
tion, as assembled at Annapolis, voted 
that Slavery be forever prohibited in 
Maryland, and all slaves were declared 
free, the vote standing 53 to 27. Ra- 
tified by the people November Ist. 

The United States Senate voted to re- 
peal all provisions authorising the 
Coastwise Slave-trade. Approved by 
the President, July 2d. 


. United States Attorney-General Bates 


officially pronounces coloured men to 
be citizens of the United States. 


. The United States Senate voted to re- 


— former colonization appropriations. 
he idea of colonization may be con- 
sidered henceforth repudiated by the 
American Government and people. 

The United States Senate, by an 
amendment to Appropriation Bill, pro- 
vides that there shall be no exclusion of 
witnesses from the Courts of the United 
States on account of colour. Approved 
by the President, July 2d. 

President Lincoln approved the Bill 
of Congress, providing, schools, school- 
houses, and teachers for coloured chil- 
dren in the district of Columbia, in- 
cluding the city of Washington. 
President Lincoln, in his general reply 
‘‘ To whom it may concern” (occasioned 
by the proposal of Mr. Horace Greeley, 
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in behalf of certain pretended Confede- 
rate agents in Canada), made “the 
abandonment of Slavery” a necessary 
condition of negotiations. 

6. Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, appointed 
by the President Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
to take the place of Roger B. Taney, 
author of the Dred Scott decision, de- 
ceased in October last. 


Dee. 


1865. 

Jan. 11.Missouri, by her Legislature, decreed 
immediate and unconstiutional eman- 
cipation throughout the State. On the 
14th, Governor Fletcher issued his pro- 
clamation, declaring Missouri a free 
State. 

. Governor Cannon, of Delaware, in his 
annual message, urges the Legislature 
to make the State free. 

- Tennessee joins the ranks of the free 
States, her Convention, by @ unanimous 
vote, adopting, as provisions of her new 
Constitution, that Slavery is abolished 
and prohibited, and the Legislature 
shall make no laws recognising pro- 
perty in man. Andrew Johnson, then 
Military Governor of the State, ad- 
dresses the Convention next day, warmly 
congratulating them on the downfall 
of Slavery in ‘Tennessee. 

- Illinois, in her Senate, repeals her so- 

called ** Black Laws.” 

On this memorable day the House of 

Representatives of Congress, by the 

requisite two-thirds vote, adopted the 

AMENDMENT to the United States Con- 

stitution, abolishing Slavery through- 

out the Union, and prohibiting it for- 
ever. The United States Senate had 

adopted the same in April last, by a 

vote of 38 yeas to 6 nays. The vote in 

the House stood 119 to 56; 55 of those 
voting in favour of Slavery, being (so- 
called) ** Democrats.” What an abuse 
and outrage on language and reason! 

The Amendment now awaits the ratifi- 

cation of three-fourths of the States. 

Eighteen States have already ratified 

it. The vote of five others is morally 

certain, so soon as their Legislatures 
assemble, and others will shortly be had, 
enough to secure the adoption. 

And here, for the present, our Chronological 
Table may stop, though we might fitly have 
recorded the action of Congress making free the 
wives and children of all coloured soldiers, and 
providing that colour shall be no disqualification, 
as heretofore, in the carrying of the United 
States mails. We might also record the admis- 
sion of coloured lawyers to practise in the 
United States Supreme Court; also the esta- 
blishment of the Freedman’s Bureau, as an 
office in the Government. 

We have thus succinctly recorded the Anti- 
Slavery Acts and Events which will ever distin- 
guish and illustrate the administration of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the wise, the just, and the good 
President. Alas, that we must close with 
recording, also, his death ! laid low by an assas- 
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sin’s bullet, in the midst of his term of office, 
and at the height of his honour and services. 
A nation’s blessings follow him into the unseen 
world, and will forever consecrate his memory. 


a 











THE NEW CONSTITUTION IN 
IN MISSOURL 


THE following is a synopsis of the new 
Constitution which has been adopted for 
Missouri by a large majority : 

It declares Missouri a free State for 
ever, 

It establishes the equality of all men 
before the law. . 

It prohibits legislation interfering with 
the personal rights of men on account of 
their colour. 

It declares that Missouri shall ever re- 
main a member of the American Union. 

It excludes from the ballot-box, and 
from office, traitors, rebels, rebel sympa- 
thizers, guerilla marauders, bushwhack- 
ers, and their aiders and abettors. 

It in like manner excludes Knights of 
the Golden Circle, Sons of Liberty, and 
O. A. K’s, 

It in like manner excludes those who 
enrolled themselves as disloyal, or as South- 
ern sympathizers, to avoid militia duty. 

It provides for an efficient registration 
of voters, thereby securing the exclusion 
of illegal voters. 

It removes the rule requiring treason to 
be proved by at least two witnesses, and 
leaves it to be proved as any other crime. 

It invites immigration from Europe, by 
extending the elective franchise to those 
persons of foreign birth who have, more 
than one year before an election, declared 
their intention, according to law, to be- 
come citizens of the United States. : 

It forbids private, local, and special 
legislation, which for thirty years has 
cursed the State, and brings the State un- 
der a uniform system of general laws. 

It prohibits lotteries. 

It forbids the legislature making com- 
pensation for emancipated slaves. 

It stops the creation of corporations by 
special acts, with enormous and dangerous 
powers, and requires all corporations to 
be formed under general laws. 

It prohibits the creation, renewal, or 
extension of the charter of any bank of 
issue. 

It protects the interests of the people by 
imposing upon stockholders individual lia- 
bility for the debts of corporations. 

It secures an efficient system of common 
schools for the free education of the chil- 
dren of the State. 

It gives increased facilities for its own 
amendment, and allows the people a direct 
vote upon every amendment proposed. 
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DISSOLUTION OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION SOCIETY. 


Tur Committee of the Emancipation So- 
ciety have issued the following address, 
announcing the dissolution of that Associa- 
tion : 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE EMANCIPATION 
SOCIETY. 


‘“‘ GENTLEMEN,— Nearly three years have elapsed 
since the preliminary meeting was held which 
resulted in the organization of the Emancipation 
Society. The conference to which we allude was 
attended by some twenty or thirty gentlemen 
who were deeply impressed with the conviction 
that many of our leading journals and public men 
were imbued with wholly erroneous and mis- 
chievous views of the origin, the nature, and the 
objects of the war which then distracted the 
United States, and that there was great danger, 
not only that these unsound opinions, and the 
studied misrepresentations with which they were 
accompanied, might provoke serious misunder- 
standings, if not actual hostilities, between the 
two nations, but that they might place this 
country in a position of antagonism to that great 
cause of freedom and civilization with which its 
best interests are inseparably identified. They 
moreover believed, that whatever surface opinions 
might appear to exist, whatever prejudices might 
be nursed in coteries, or prevail among certain 
classes of politicians, who could have no feeling 
of sympathy with the principles that were em- 
bodied in the contest which the loyal States were 
waging with a haughty and barbarous slave 
power, the heart of the British people would 
prove to be as sound as it was when Clarkson 
and Wilberforce appealed from a West-India 
Parliament to the popularconscience. The reso- 
lution adopted by the meeting which was held in 
London on the 11th of November 1862 reads 
thus: ‘That this meeting, being impressed with 
the pas pa of adopting means to counteract 
the al “7 sympathy of this country with the 
so-called Southern Confederacy of America, and 
especially to encourage the United-States’ Go- 
vernment in the prosecution of an emancipation 
policy, resolves itself into a Society to carry out 
the abovenamed object, to be called the Emanci- 
pation Society.’ 

**It is unnecessary for us to dwell upon the 
wide and hearty response which this resolution, 
and the address with which it was followed, both 
evoked. Kindred Associations were organized in 
Manchester and other great towns; public meet- 
ings were spontaneously held in all parts of the 
country; and the demonstrations which took place 
under our own auspices in London were never 
surpassed, and rarely equalled, in the history of 
public movements in this country. The noble 
operatives of Lancashire, although they suffered 
severe privations from the cotton famine, resisted 
all the efforts which were insidiously made to 
induce them to assist the movement for the re- 
cognition of the South, and gave their warmest 
sympathy to the cause of union and emancipa- 
tion. The conduct of the working classes through- 
out Great Britain was equally admirable; and 
while our movement was sustained by the en- 
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thusiastic support of the masses, it was not less 
sanctioned by the approval and active co-opera- 
tion of many names which are illustrious in the 
intellectual world. The result of our united la- 
bours was seen in the failure of every attempt 
which was made by the able and untiring parti- 
sans of the South to compel the Government to 
adopt a policy of interference under the guise of 
recognising the independence of the Slaveholders’ 
Confederacy. It was seen in the more stringent 
measures adopted by the Government to enforce 
English neutrality, and notably in the seizure of 
the steam rams. It was seen ultimately in the 
despair of those who had hoped to employ Eng- 
land as the lever by which to achieve the success 
of an unprovoked and a nefarious rebellion. The 
dream of a slave empire is now dispelled. Not 
only has the pro-slavery Government established 
at Richmond so utterly collapsed, that no trace 
of its existence can be discovered, save in the 
misery which it has occasioned; but negro Slavery 
itself has perished, and a war which was begun 
for the extension and consolidation of the most 
ruthless system of oppression the world had ever 
seen has ended in the emancipation of every 
slave. So far, then, as the peculiar work of our 
Society is concerned, it is practically accom- 
plished; and in resolving that our existence as 
an Association shall be formally dissolved, it only 
remains for us to thank our friends and fellow- 
labourers for the good service they have ren- 
dered, and to express the hope that the great 
er may _ enjoy peace and prosperity, 
and that equal laws may be re-established 
throughout the now re-United States and Terri- 
tories of the American Union. 


‘* Signed on behalf of the Committee, 


** Witiiam Evans, Chairman. 
“ P, A. TAYLOR. 
“Ww. T. ee Treasurers. 
“FF. W. Cuesson, Hon. Sec. 
“ August 1865.” 











THE FREEDMEN’S COLUMN. 


THE FREEDMEN OF MISSOURI. 


(Correspondence of the New-York Daily 
Tribune, June 22.) 


‘¢A LETTER has been received at the Freedmen’s 
Bureau from General Fisk, Commissioner for 
the States of Arkansas and Missouri, in which 
he gives a gratifying report of the freedmen’s 
condition, particularly in the latter State. The 
coloured people are industriously at work, a 
reat demand for labour existing all over the 
tate; and up to May 31 but 236 freedmen were 
receiving relief from the Government, the num- 
ber of whites living on the bounty of the Govern- 
ment being 4452. He also states that the freed- 
men, if duly protected in their rights, will not 
only educate themselves, but their children. 
**The negro haters will soon find that it is 
the whites of the South that ‘can’t take care of 
themselves.’ Of those who are living on the 
bounty of the Government in Missouri less than 
five and a half per cent, are negroes.” 
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THE FREEDMEN IN EXODUS. 


(From a Washington letter, in the Anti-Stavery 
Standard, 25th July.) 


‘“‘ An interesting report has just been received 
at the Freedmen’s Bureau from Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Fisk, Assistant Commissioner for the States 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, in response to an 
order from the bureau directing an inspection of 
the Coloured Refugee Home at Camp Nelson, 
Kentucky. In the course of his report General 
Fisk says: ‘1 found the Home full to overflow- 
ing of coloured women and children, and the 
number increasing daily. There has not been 
proper effort to find homes and employment for 
these refugees. I at once inaugurated radical 
changes in the conduct of the entire institution, 
and shall diligently labour to keep the family as 
small as possible. Kentucky is just now being 
stirred to its bitter depths on the Slavery ques- 
tion. A hotly-contested political canvass is 
agitating the entire State. The only issue before 
the people is the ratification of the Constitutional 
Amendment forever prohibiting Slavery in the 
country. The devotees of barbarism cling to its 
putrid carcass with astonishing tenacity. Ken- 
tucky, I fear, will refuse to become one of the 
twenty-seven pall-bearers required to bear the 
remains of the great abomination to its final 
resting-place. Major-General Palmer has stricken 
the shackles from all slaves who will leave the 
State. His post commandants throughout the 
_ State are granting a pass to each coloured per- 
son making application. Railroads, steam-boats, 
and ferry-boats are required to transport all 
who present the military pass and pay their 
fare. This order was issued on the 10th inst., 
and the result has been that thousands have 
crossed the Ohio, and are now crowding the 
States lying opposite. ‘The emancipation and 
deportation by general order, and the agitation 
caused by the political canvass, has aroused 
every coloured individual in Kentucky to the 
importance of striking for freedom, and now. 
The consequence is that the negro population is 
generally on the move for some place beyond the 
reach of their masters. In many localities the 
most cruel avd fiendish atrocities are eo 
visited upon the slaves by their maddened an 
desponding masters, and especially is this true 
as relates to the wives and children of the 
coloured men who have enlisted in our army 
from Kentucky, and the latter class push for 
military posts. Five hundred of this class were 
sent to Camp Nelson during last week alone.’ 

“General Gregg, commanding the district of 
South-west Virginia, has been compelled to in- 
terpose for the protection of the freed negroes 
from the late slaveholders, and the equally hostile 
mean whites. He has issued the following gene- 
ral order : 


‘6¢ Head-quarters Military District, Lynchburg, 
Va., July 17, 1865. 

«©¢ General Orders No. 38.—General Orders 
No. 5, Provost-Marshal’s office, dated Lynch- 
burg, Va., May 25, 1865, were intended to pre- 
vent vagrancy and vagabondism, and not to 
interfere with the rights of coloured people in 
pursuit of their regular avocations. The freed- 
men have precisely the same rights, before the 
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law, as white men, and are not to be restricted 
in them, except in so far as it may be necessary 
to prevent idleness and crime. 

“2. The taking up of two coloured men, 
preachers of the Gospel, while passing quietly 
along the street, and putting them in the gang 
of street-sweepers, was an outrage against the 
rights of citizens which cannot be tolerated. 

***3. It is not deemed advisable to remove 
the restrictions imposed upon the freedmen by 
General Orders No. 5, Provost-Marshal’s office, 
but all persons charged with its execution are 
required to use great discretion in the perform- 
ance of their duties, and will be held to a strict 
account that the rights of freed people are 
guaranteed to them. 

***4, General Orders No. 5, Provost-Mare 
shal’s office, is so far modified as to include ‘all 
white persons found loafing about the street with- 
out ostensible means of making a living.” 

““*The number of idle white people is much 
too great, and will account for much of the pil- 
fering complained of by the newspapers, and 
hereafter all white persons found habitually loaf- 
ing about bar-rooms and obstructing the side- 
walks will be arrested and put to cleaning the 
streets. : 

*** 5. The officer of the day is charged with, 
and will be held responsible for, the execution of 
this order. 

***By command of Brevet Major-General 
Gregg, commanding district. 

“¢ CLEMENT E. WHITE, 
*** Acting Assistant Adjutant-General.’ ’ 


FREEDMEN AND WHITE PAUPERS. 
(From the Richmond Republic.) 


The Richmond. Republic quotes a report re- 
cently made by Colonel Brown, Assistant Com- 
missioner of the Freedman’s Bureau for Vir- 
ginia, and confesses that same of the facts stated 
must excite surprise. Colonel Brown estimates 
the population of Richmond at, 50,000, half 
white and half coloured, and says that, from 
reports by the President of the Relief Commis- 
sion, he finds, that ‘* out of 25,000 coloured per- 
sons only 942 received rations for the week end- 
ing July 1, while for the same time 8494 of the 
white population were fed by the Government.’ 
In ;other words, though half the population of 
Richmond is black, only one-tenth of the paupers 
were of that colour. .... The only barracks 
occupied by negroes in the vicinity of Richmond 
are those known as the Chimporazo Hospital. 
A portion of these barracks has been set apart 
as homes for such persons as could-not afford 
exorbitant rents, and for the reception of such 
persons as have been forced to leave their homes 
by their former masters. The whole number of 
freedmen received at these barracks is 2571, and 
all of these, except 818, have found work and 
homes elsewhere. All of the 818 still left are 
supporting themselves. Meanwhile there have 
been 98 white persons similarly accommodated 
with quarters in the barracks, 60 of whom are 
supported by the Government. 


«A municipal election has just: been held in 
Richmond, the white men only voting; and the 
white population of the city—one-third pauper, 
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living on Government rations —has duly elected 
@ secession mayor, 2 man who was in the rebel 
army, and a whole batch of secession officials to 
match. These officials, if they have their will, 
will rule the loyal men of Richmond, white and 
black, in a most merciless way. Surely never 
before did a Government tolerate so much from 
upers feeding upon its charity, nor more need- 
y neglect the protection of its real friends. 
But Governments learn very slowly, and learn 
best in the school of experience. 


“ The same kind of statistics as those given at 
Richmond come from other places. A Washing- 


ton writer, _— of the coloured people of 
Alexandria, Va., says: ‘During the past two 
years the coloured people of Alexandria have 
built over 1000 dwelling houses, at a cost of 
from 300 to 1000 dollars each, 3 churches, and 
have established about 20 schools. There are 
8000 coloured people in that city, and at last 
accounts only 23 were drawing rations from the 
Government. Though considerably inferior in 
numbers, the white population are a much 
— burthen upon the Government. Dr. 

ettijohn, of Centralia, Illinois, who has charge 
of the dispensary at that place, reports that the 
applications for medicine from the whites largely 
exceed those from the negroes. 

‘An official report of the disbursement of 
Government rations at Mobile, published in the 
Mobile Tribune, shews the following results: In 
May last there were issued at that post 58,978 
rations to destitute whites, and 11,080 to desti- 
tute blacks. In June the disproportion was 
even greater, being 68,416 rations to destitute 
whites, and 8000 to destitute blacks. At the 
date of the report rations were being issued to 
destitute whites at the rate of 5500 daily, while 
coloured persons were getting less then one-tenth 
of that amount. 

“ Another item, pointing in the same direction, 
is as follows: ‘In the year 1864-65, according 
to an official report, there were in Beaufort 
about 3000 whites, and nearly the same number 
of blacks. Of the blacks, between 300 and 400 
were applicants for Government aid; of the 
whites from 1200 to 1400. What was true of 
Beaufort is also true of Newburn; in fact, of 
every other place in North Carolina where com- 
parison could be instituted.’” 


THE FREEDMEN IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
(From Rev. E. J. Adams.) 


* Beaufort, 8.C., June 8, 1865. 


**Not until the public-school system of the 
North is established at the South, if so soon, 
will the gem class of white people equal in educa- 
tion and morals the blacks. Since the slave- 
holders’ war, by battering down the massive 
Sere walls of oppression, has opened a great 

eld for the fruits of education, educational and 
religious operations have been carried on chiefly 
among the black people; and already do they 
ap in advance of the poor. whites, as the 
following reliable fact indicates. A few days 
since at Charleston, of 170 white men labouring 
on public works, but three could write their 
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names ; while of 140 blacks labouring at the same 
time and place, 92 could sign their names.” 


(From the American Missionary.) 


“A pamphlet of sixty-four pages has been re- 
cently published in Boston by W. F. Brown and 
Co., printers, No. 15 Cornhill, entitled Annual 
Report of the Superintendant of Negro Affairs in 
North Carolina, 1864, with an Appendix, con- 
taining the history and management of the Freed- 
men in this Department up to June |st, 1865, by 
Rev. Horace James, Superintendant, &c., and a 
most interesting and valuable pamphlet it is, 
written as few reports are, being both entertain- 
ing and instructive from the first to the last 
page. We regret that our circumscribed limits 

0 not allow copious extracts. 

“Mr. James’s head-quarters was at New 
Berne, N.C. The territory held by our army 
in North Carolina was quite limited. ‘We con- 
trol, indeed, a broad area of navigable waters, 
and command the approaches to the sea, but 
have scarcely room enough on land to spread 
our tents upon.” The number of coloured people 
within the lines was less than 18,000. Mr. 
James bears witness to the industry and good 
conduct of the freedmen in the trying circum- 
stances in which they and their friends were 
placed by the casualties of war. The negroes 
worked with alacrity. More than 1200 labourers 
were employed, ministering by their toil to the 
support of not less than 5000 coloured people, 
upon cotton and turpentine plantations, to whom 
was paid 275,000 dollars. Mr. James signifi- 
cantly remarks, ‘When this process can be 
carried on in extenso, the “ negro question ” need 

ive political economists no more perplexity. 
ake them lords of the land, and every thing 
else will naturally follow.’ 


CLOTHING FOR THE FREEDMEN, 


“ While many of the freedmen, whose urgent 
wants have been hitherto attended to, are now 
able to supply the necessities of themselves and 
families, our teachers and agents in various 
localities still report great destitution, and con- 
sequent suffering, on the part of those who are 
flocking to them for aid. As the cold weather 
approaches their sufferings will increase. Last 
year the supplies failed to reach the destitute 
early enough to prevent extreme suffering. Many 
died in consequence of unavoidable exposure. The 
friends who make up or collect ‘nti, clothing, 
&c., cannot commence the work too soon. Ina 
letter just received from Virginia we are told 
that thirty to forty old men and women and 
children in extreme destitution are thrown upon 
the charities of our agents at a time frequently; 
and we learn that there is also much destitution 
in the valley of the Mississippi. 

‘‘ Persons in the Western parts of New York 
and Pennsylvania, and in the Western States, 
are requested to forward supplies to Levi Coffin, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and in other places to William 
E. Whiting, 61 John Street, New-York City.” 
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LA ESCLAVITUD Y EL TRAFICO DE ESCLAVOS, 


In our last we devoted a small space to a 
brief notice of a tract, bearing the above 
title, which was printed in the Spanish 
language at the Garrison Library Printing- 
office, Gibraltar, early in May, and dis- 
tributed in Portugal and Spain by the 
author. As we desire to do the fullest 
justice to the intentions of the writer, in 
issuing what we regard as a most valuable 
and timely protest against the continued 
countenance given by Spain, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, still by Portugal, to two hei- 
nous crimes—slave-catching and slave- 
holding ; and as we believe we did not 
set forth the object of the tract with sufli- 
cient minuteness and clearness, we resume 
our notice of it with this special view. 

The purpose of this pamphlet was to shew 
the people of Portugal and of Spain that 
they originated the African slave-trade, 
that they alone, of the nations professing 
Christianity, have persisted in that crime, 
and are now upholding it through the 
complicity or neglect of theirGovernments ; 
that the crime which they are pursuing is so 
atrocious in its nature and in its effects, 
that it can scarcely be denounced in terms 
of exaggeration, and that no nation can 
persist in a course of such manifest crime 
without incurring, sooner or later, a pro- 
portionately terrible penalty ; this warning 
being enforced on the authority of passages 
from Holy Scripture, and by the solemn 
recognition on the of the late Presi- 
dent of the United States of North Ame- 
rica, on the 4th of March, of the retribu- 
tive judgments of God on the nation. 

All other allusion to events in the United 
States are secondary and supplemental. 
Necessarily very secondary, since it is of 
the utmost importance not in the least 
degree to sanction the cherished idea of 
criminals and of legislators, that crime may 
be pursued until it can be relinquished 
without inconvenience or pecuniary loss ; 
that sugar and other comforts and luxuries 
of life may be obtained by means of crime, 
until it can be proved that they can be 
obtained in greater abundance without 
crime. 

In regard to Slavery, the purpose was to 
shew, by the evidence of eminent travel- 
lers in Africa, that there the natives are not 
subjected to undergo severe daily toil, al- 
though cheerful and not unskilful labourers 

rior to, and at the present time, were 
yond the reach of European and Maho- 
medan oppression ; that the lusts and wea- 
pons of other nations professing Chris- 
tianity, or a higher civilization, have 
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destroyed over a large portion of Africa, 
that security of person and of property 
which, previous to the foreign slave-trade, 
had been enjoyed, and without which 
there can be no motive to progress in skil- 
ful industry; that the present extreme 
degradation of the majority of the natives 
of Africa being the result of the crime of 
which they have been so long the victims, it 
does not in the least degree palliate, but 
does greatly aggravate the guilt of its 
authors—the foreign oppressors. 

The purpose was likewise to shew, by 
the evidence of such competent observers, 
that God had bestowed on the African 
children a very pleasant land, and to shew 
this, in the hope that those who have been 
torn from it, and held captives in other 
lands, will not merely be now restored to 
freedom, but to a social position which, | 
affording ample field for the exercise of the 
higher faculties of men in legislation and 
administration, may enable them to ac- 
quire the experience and the means essen- 
tially necessary, in order that their future 
restoration to Africa, by emigration, may 
be alike beneficial to it and to them. 

The author says, in a recent communica- 
tion to us; 


‘“‘ Any person or Society is weleome to pub- 
lish the pamphet in the English language; and 
should this be done, whatever the purpose, may 
the effect be to awaken a deeper conviction, that 
after pursuing a crime of such magnitude for 
more than half a century, for the sake of gain, 
it does not suffice that we now acknowledge 
it to have been a crime, or that we should de- 
sist from its commission in future, in all its 
semblances and gradations. The British na- 
tion is under an obligation to make the utmost 
possible reparation to Africa for most cruel 
wrongs, which are wholly irreparable as regards 
the past. Failing to do soshe is under a penalty 
with all the other nations as her accomplices in 
the crime, who withhold such reparation as may 
yet be practicable. 

‘The penalty will doubtless be in proportion 
to the power and opportunity of doing good 
which has been neglected and abused. 

‘‘ Neither surplus revenue nor many inven- 
tions will avert the judgment. It will be as 
easily inflicted by the Omnipotent, when all 
men put their trust in impenetrable armour, in 
improved projectiles and in sanitary commis- 
sions; all hierarchs, in fellowship with the cri- 
minals, may promise them peace to whom there 
can be no peace. But only by repentance and 
reparation shall the wrongdoer escape the reward 
of wrong doing. 

**¢ Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, fire, 
and brimstone, s 
And an horrible tempest: this shall be a por- 
tion of their cup.” 
“¢¢ For the needy shall not always be forgotten, 

The expectation of the poor shall not perish 

for ever.’” 
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Apvbertisements. 

On the Ist ‘of September will be published, for 
the Freedmen's-Aid Society, No. 2 of 
THE FREEDMAN. 

Price Twopence, Monthly. 





This Magazine will be devoted to the interests of 
the Four Millions of the Freed People in the 
United States of America. It will contain articles 
contributed by distinguished native and foreign 
writers ; also accurate and interesting Reports 
from all parts of the United States in which 
the freedmen are Jocated ; as well as brief Reports 
of meetings in this country; ee wa mara 
of contributions sent tothe Freedmen’s- Aid Society, 
and such other information as it may appear 
desirable to introduce. 

The Magazine is demy octavo in size, and 
will form, when bound, a valuable volume. 

The friends of freedom are earnestly solicited 
to aid to their utmost in securing for it a large 
circulation, not only by obtaining it themselves, 
but by inducing their friends to take it, and by 
subscribing for extra copies for gratuitous cir- 
culation. 

+ The communications and suggestions of corre- 
spondents will receive the most careful attention. 

Orders for the ‘“‘ Freedman” to be sent to 
S. W. Parrripce Publisher, 9 Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 

All matters of business, and Advertisements, to 
be addressed to AnLIss ANDREWws, 7 Duke Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 


THE NATION, 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE AND ART. 
First Number published July 6, 1865. 
Irs main objects are : 

First—The discussion of the topics of the day, 
and, above all, of legal, economical, and consti- 
tutional questions, with greater accuracy and 
moderation than are now to be found in the 
daily press. 

Second—The maintenance and diffusion of 
true democratic principles in society and govern- 
ment, and the advocacy and illustration of what- 
ever in legislation or in manners seems likely to 
promote a more equal distribution of the fruits 
of progress and civilization. 

Third—The earnest and persistent considera- 
tion of the condition cf the labouring classes of 
the South, as a matter of vital interest to the 
nation at large, with a view to the removal of 
all artificial distinctions between them and the 
rest of the population, and the securing to them, 
as far as education and justice can do it, of an 
equal chance in the race of Jife. 

Fourth—The enforcement and illustration of 
the doctrine that the whole community has the 
strongest interest, both moral, political, and ma- 
terial, in their elevation, and that there can be 
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no real stability for the Republic so long as they 
are left in ignorance and degradation. 

Fifth—The fixing of public attention upon the 
political importance of popular education, and 
the dangers which a system like ours runs from 
the neglect of it in any portion of our territory. 

Siath—The collection and diffusion of trust- 
worthy information as to the condition and 
prospects of the Southern States, the openings 
they offer to capital, the supply and kind of 
labour which can be obtained in them, and the 
progress made by the coloured population in ac- 
quiring the habits and desires of civilized life. 

Seventh—Sound and impartial criticism of 
books and works of art. 

The Nation will not be the organ of any 
party, sect, or body. It will, on the contrary, 
make an earnest effort to bring to the discussion 
of political and social questions a really critical 
spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of vio- 
lence, exaggeration, and misrepresentation, by 
which so much of the political writing of the day 
is marred. 

The criticism of books and works of art will 
form one of its most prominent features; and 
pains will be taken to have this task performed 
in every case by writers possessing special quali- 
fications for it. 

It is intended, in the interest of investors, as 
well as of the public generally, to have questions 
of trade and finance treated every week by a 
writer whose position and character will give his 
articles an exceptional value, and render them a 
safe and trustworthy guide. 

A special correspondent, who has been selected 
for his work with some care, is about to start in 
a few days for a journey through the South. His 
letters will appear every week, and he is charged 
with the duty of simply reporting what he sees 
and hears, leaving the public, as far as possible, 
to draw its own inferences. 

The following writers, among others, have 
been secured, either as regular or occasional 
contributors : 

Henry W. Longfellow; J. R. Lowell; John G. 
Whittier; Samel Eliot, Ex-Pres. Trin. College, 
Hartford; Professor Torrey, Harvard; Dr, 
Francois Lieber; Professor Child, Harvard ; 
Charles E. Norton; Judge Bond, Baltimore ; 
Edmund Quincy; Professor W. D. Whitney, 
Yale; Professor D. C. Gilman, Yale; Judge 
Daly; Professor Dwight, Columbia College; 
Judge Wayland; Frederick Law Olmsted; 
Rev. Dr. M‘Clintock; Rev. Dr. Thompson ; 
Rev. Phillips Brooks; Rev. Dr. Bellows; C. J. 
Stille; Henry T. Tuckerman; Bayard Taylor ; 
C. A. Bristed; C. L. Brace; Richard Grant 
White; William Lloyd Garrison ; Sydney George 
Fisher; Theodore Tilton; Gail Hamilton ; 

H. Stoddard, &c. &c. 
Terms, three dollars per annum. 
Josep H. Ricnarps, publisher, 
No, 130 Nassau Street, New York. 
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